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DIXIE BELLE Dry Gin has that most desirable of 
social attributes—the ability to mingle without 
osteniation. It is a suave, smooth gin, of delicate 


yet definite bouquet— agreeably smooth, 


superbly dry—a real contribution to post-Repeal 


mixing. To you who demand a gin of really 
distinguished merit, Continental dedicates this 
fine, dry gin—distilled for your pleasure—and 


identified by this seal—"’Distilled by Continental.” 


Also distillers of Envoy Club, Snug Harbor and Sweep 
Stakes Blended Whiskies, and Cavalier Distilled Dry Gin. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sal« 


or delivery in any state wherein the xle or se thereof is unlawf, 
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Keep Can Shaven if 
you want to hold your job! 


WARNS NOTED EMPLOYMENT EXPERT 


“You can’t fire me for that—not for a little 
stubble on my face!” . . . But he is fired for 
that. Neglect of personal appearance has cost 
him his job—and jobs are hard to get these 
days. Do you think that things like this don’t 
happen — that this situation is overdrawn? 
We'll leave it to one who knows— Wm. L. 
Fletcher of Boston, recognized by authori- 
ties as one of America’s greatest employment specialists. 

Mr. Fletcher has worked with 1500 employers on personnel 
problems—placed thousands of men in new positions. 
Author of books on the subject, he knows how men can get 
and hold jobs—and why men lose jobs. Says Mr. Fletcher, 
“I know of many cases where failure to shave often and well 
has led to a man’s dismissal. Most employers judge by appear- 





WM. L. FLETCHER 


ance and will not tolerate stubble. In my experience, a fresh, 
clean shave is essential.” 
* * + 

Today there’s no excuse for stubble. No man should endure 
this handicap when shaving is so quick and easy with the 
Gillette “Blue Blade!” This blade is especially made to shave 
tender skin without irritation. No razor can be entirely satisfac- 
tory unless adjustable for the requirements of your beard. The 
Gillette Razor with its flerible blade provides this essential 
feature. Automatic honing and stropping produce edges whose 
sharpness positively will amaze you. Try the Gillette “Blue 
Blade.” See how it skims across your face—removing every 
trace of stubble. With this blade you can shave every day and 
twice a day, when necessary, in perfect comfort. Prove this on 
our money-back guarantee. Get Gillette “Blue Blades” today. 


Hear Gene and Glenn on the air every night except Saturday and Sunday. “ EAF and coast to coast hook-up: 6:15 E.S.T. or 9:15 C.S.T. 





Gold-Plated Gillette Razor and 5 Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49c 





Gillette 


BLuE BLADES 


5 For 25¢ 
10 ror 49¢ 
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@ Ileavily gold-plated with ALE-2 


new -style “ husky ” handle 
Comes in handsome red and 
black case with 5 Gillette 
“ Blue Blades.” If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send cou 
pon and 49 cents to: — 


THE GILLETTE 
SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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orGod and country, we associate ourselves together for the , following purposes: To uphold and de nd the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hu percent Americanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 

munity, state and nation; oF ps * ae jane the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
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HELP MAKE A MILLION MEMBERS FOR 1934 


EVEN hundred thousand Legionnaires had signed up for 1934 before May Ist— 

a sign of the times. Last year, the Legion did not reach the 700,000 mark 

until July. Everything indicates this big membership gain for 1934 will be con- 

tinued in months ahead and that the Legion will once more pass the million mark 

before the Miami convention. Every post knows men who should be in, who could 
be in, who will be in. Now is the time to get them. 
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ANY STORY 
GOES BETTER WITH 
BUDWEISER 


The keen enjoyment of any well-told 
tale is magnified immensely, when 
good fellows get together and make 
BUDWEISER their glass of geniality. 
BUDWEISER and good fellowship are 
synonymous. And, there is a re- 
markable story behind BUDWEISER 
—its world-wide sales have never 
been equalled by any other bottled 
beer, and it is brewed in the largest 
brewery in the world. 


For those who make living a fine art. 


Budweiser 


KING OF BOTTLED BEER 


NHEUSER-BUSCH e 


SAINT 


LOuU!IS 





he LAST GIRL 


of A LOST CAUSE 


HE door was flung 
open. 
“Massa General’s in 
de li’bry jes’ a-cryin’!” 
My mother and I dashed 
past Aunt Nellie, one of our 
Negroes. And sure enough, we 
found my father at his desk. 
Tears streaming down his face. 
“Nancy,” he said to my 
mother, “Nancy, it’s war be- 
tween the States, and Missou- 
ri’s neither North nor South.” 
Lying on his desk was the 
dispatch from Governor Jack- 
son telling my father that South 
Carolina would secede surely. 
“And I believe,” he had said, 
“though I am opposed to seces- 
sion, that war is brooding.” 
That was the beginning of 
the War between the States, for 
me. I must have been about 
sixteen when General Sterling 
Price came to Lexington, Mis- 
souri, which was our home, and 
when he left my father went 
with him taking old Uncle Burr. 
To us Southerners it was not 
the Civil War. The War be- 
tween the States in ’61 was our 
fight for States’ rights. Though 
the Federals tried to make 
everyone believe we were fight- 
ing to keep our slaves, slaves 
were not the issue at all. 
Sometimes people think, 
“Old Mrs. O’Bannon’s growing 
hazy about the past,’”’ when I 
refer to my father as “‘General.”’ 
But that’s not so. My father, 
William Shields, was paymaster 
general in the Mexican War, 
and nobody in Lexington ever 
called him anything but 
“‘General”’ whether he was en- 
titled to it 6r not. In New 
Orleans, with three other men, 
my father made the first Con- 


federate money from designs that had been sent from Richmond. 





Mrs. O’Bannon rates as a veteran of the Con- 
federacy through her service with the men in 
gray in the fighting for control of Missouri. So 
far as the records disclose she is the last 
woman veteran of the Confederacy in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department 


Onour way homemy mother 
stopped in St. Louis and 
bought a four-poster bed and 
some furniture that she 
thought looked like what she 
saw at Mount Vernon. 

Our house was about three 
miles out of Lexington. Once, 
I remember, I had a beau 
from New York who was to 
take me toa party. “I'll geta 
hack and come out for you,” 
he announced. 

“That,” I told him, “‘is ex- 
tremely unlikely. My father 
never lets me go out, except 
with our own coachman driv- 
ing. So, I'll send my mother’s 
carriage for you.” 

That was the way you did 
then, in Missouri. 

But we had no carriages 
after the Federals came. Since 
my father was what they called 
a rebel, Colonel Milliken and 
his men confiscated every- 
thing—our provisions, car- 
riages, horses and even the 
wagons. They freed our slaves 
and took the stores with them 
into town to the old Masonic 
College, where they barricaded 
themselves. Unfortunately for 
us, they left a few pickets in 
our yard. 

Since we were unprotected, 
our minister, the Rev. George 
K. Dunlop, who was a British 
subject, came out, and he and 
his family lived under my 
mother’s roof. But he never 
made a turn without his 
papers, I can tell you. 

One sweltering afternoon 
in August of ’62, about thirty 
of our soldiers suddenly turned 
up in our front yard. Im- 
mediately we were in the 
midst of a skirmish. Clouds 


of smoke hid them. The deafening noise of their guns suddenly 


Thanks to my father, my mother and I had a chance to travel stopped. For the pickets realized that they were not fighting a 


before the war. In Washington City Mr. Woodson of Independ- 
ence, Missouri, was our representative. My father had helped to 
elect him, and so when my mother and I visited Washington he 


few straggling Southerners, as they thought at first, but the out- 
post of General Price’s whole army, and they fell back. 
Their two dead they took with them, but they left five wounded 


took us to several of President Buchanan’s levees. In those days behind. Some of our men were wounded too. My mother had 


we went down to Mount Vernon by water, and now when people 
tell me about taking a bus I could cry for them. Think of missing 
that first glimpse of Mount Vernon from the water. 
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them all brought up on to the porch. There we made beds for 
them, and all day and all night the few old Negroes that remained, 
went up and down the ice house ladder, (Continued on page 51) 
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G7 WETHER conviviality begins before 
"A\\) the first tee . . . or after the 
\ eighteenth hole ... “Canadian 
Club” adds to the pleasure. It is so rich 
and mellow—so distinctive in flavor .. . 
so thoroughly a quality product, that it is 
everywhere preferred by those who appre- 


ciate the really fine things in life. Back 
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of it is the 75 years’ experience of one 
of the world’s leading distillers. Attesting 
its age is the Canadian government’s 
official stamp which seals each bottle. You 
will like Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin, 
too, as well as other Hiram Walker & 
Sons products, including several fine brands 


of moderate-priced blended whiskies. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress in Chicago 


Hiram Wal 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


YFOMEL 


ry + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

















WARNING! 


TOM, WHAT WOULD 
HAPPEN IF WE HAD 
A BLOW-OUT HERE ? 


~ 


HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES 








LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
= RESISTS HEAT— 
a a» PREVENTS THESE 
» BLOW-OUTS f 








=~ Goodrich Safety 


Copyright, 1934, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 








EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS ARE KILLED OR INJURED 
WHEN BLOW-OUTS THROW CARS OUT OF CONTROL 



























TIRE SAVES LIVES 


. . how it prevents great cause of blow-outs 
. » gives months of extra mileage free! 


“2 Killed; 1 Injured as Blow-out 
Throws Car Out of Control.” 


RAGIC headlines like this appear in 

the newspapers nearly every day. Due 
to higher s s and whirlwind revolu- 
tions of smaller wheels, tires are running 
hotter and hotter. And seat causes invisi- 
ble blisters which grow and grow until 
BANG! A blow-out! The human toll is 
terrific. Something 4ad to be done. 


Goodrich engineers worked like beav- 
ers. Night and day. For months. Finally 
they struck it. The amazing Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. An invention that actually re- 
sists this intense heat—that makes “the saf- 
est tire ever built” 3 times safer from blow- 
outs at high speeds—gives months of extra 
mileage. These claims are not just shop 
talk. And here’s proof! 


Racing daredevils tested the Golden 
Ply out at breakneck speeds. On the 
world’s fastest track. Gave it everything 


they had. Rubber got so hot it fairly 
smoked. Not one blow-out. Similar tires 
without the Life-Saver Golden Ply failed at 
one third the distance the Golden Ply 
Silvertowns were run. 


NO EXTRA COST! 


Remember, you pay no price premium 
for this extra safety—this extra mileage. 
The new Goodrich Silvertown with the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply costs no more than 
other standard tires. So why take 
chances? Get a set of Goodrich 

» Safety Silvertowns now. 


wi oc oe meat 


Handsome emblem 
FREE s with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 
Dept. 360, The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 





Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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By GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
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THEY SLEEP ON A QUIET HILLSIDE IN FRANCE 


In viewing this beautiful resting place of our 14,000 gallant comrades one does 

not realize that this peaceful landscape was the scene of terrific fighting during 

the great Meuse-Argonne battle. Inscribed on the walls of the Chapel are the 
names of the missing in this region 


EVEN years ago, shortly before the Legion’s Paris Convention, General Pershing, as — 
chairman of the American Battle Monuments Commission, wrote for The American 
Legion Monthly a graphic account of what the Commission was doing and hoped to do to 
~ commemorate overseas America’s participation in the world war. Here isa further report, a 
report of magnificent progress, with photographs personally selected by the General and 
descriptive captions written by him out of his first-hand knowledge of this superb endeavor. 











rly 
res 
at 
‘ly ANY of my readers who 
served in the Expedi- 
tionary Forces will recall 
m the monuments erected 
re. on the battlefields immediately after 
he the Armistice while our troops were 
~ waiting their turn to go home. They 
ch dotted the scenes of the fighting from 
the Marne to the Argonne and from 
Flanders to the Vosges, commemorat- 
ing the contributions of regiments, 
divisions and corps to the common 
victory. These memorials were made 
of the materials nearest to hand in a “GREET THEM EVER With GRATEFUL 
war-torn country, and were fashioned, : . MEARSS ; ’ 
chen contin: tr thn een te A simple shrine around which sleep undying 
¥, 0) : heroes who gave their lives to the common 
done the fighting. This, to me, was cause. Most of those who rest here fell on 
no small part of their appeal. Belgian battlefields 
The troops departed. The French 
population returned to its ruined towns and countrysides and 
q began the patient work of rehabilitation. The monuments had 
Y been erected without thought of official authorization, and per- 
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haps without thought as to the 
ownership of the land they occupied. 
Even had these ideas occurred to the 
builders, authorization would have 
been difficult to obtain in a country 
preoccupied with so many more press- 
ing problems, and there would have 
been little chance indeed of finding 
the owners of that desolated ground, 
much of which seemed lost forever to 
civilized uses. 

But in an amazingly short space of 
time the transformation of this soil 
began. Sometimes it happened that 
our monuments were objects of actual 
inconvenience to the orderly redemp- 
tion of villages, farms and fields. In 
no case was effective provision made 
by the departing troops for the pres- 


ervation and care of the markers. Asa result they deteriorated 
rapidly and within a year the dilapidated condition of many of 
them presented a spectacle of neglect quite out of keeping with 


_ 
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THE GATES OF PARIS CLOSED 
TO THE ENEMY 


On Hill 204, overlooking Chateau-Thierry, 

stands this impressive monument to the 

valor of our men whose deeds in this 
salient are history forevermore 


the splendor of the achievements and the pathos of 
the sacrifices they were designed to commemorate. 

This state of affairs prompted me, while still in 
France, to have a study made of the entire subject. 
As an eventual result, the Battle Monuments 
Board was created by War Department Order on 
June 11, 1921. This Board, of which Brigadier 
General John McA. Palmer was president, made a 
most painstaking and valuable survey. A para- 
graph from one of its early memorandums is il- 
luminating: 

“The first step was a study of the marked battle- 
fields of the Civil War. This study gave results 
mainly of a negative character in that it showed 
what not to do... . It is said that at one time a 
visitor to the battlefield of Gettysburg received the 
impression from the monuments that the battle 
was fought between the Confederate States and the 
State of Pennsylvania. It is obvious that the credit 
a unit gets in the way of memorials ought not to 
depend upon the wealth of the community or the 
organization itself.” 

That reached the heart of the problem. Another 
consideration was the difference between the 
European and American attitudes toward monu- 
ments in general. France has been fought 
over for centuries. Every square mile, one 
might say, is battlefield. Yet monuments 
are scarce, if one may judge by the relative 
profusion of markers on the battlefields of 
our Civil War. We came into the World 
War late, and although our assistance was 
vital our losses were small in proportion to 
those of our allies. For us to cover France 
indiscriminately with monuments would 
have been an indication of bad taste. 

Therefore the Battle Monuments Board 
evolved a scheme of marking the American 
battlefields and erecting a limited number 
of monuments to commemorate outstand- 
ing achievements. As Chief of Staff of the 
Army I approved this scheme in principle, 
with the added suggestion that the Board 
be empowered to pass upon the purpose, 
design and location of proposed monu- 
ments before any society should be per- 
mitted to erect them. This preliminary 


TO COMMEMORATE 
OUR ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN THE CHAM- 
PAGNE REGION 
From this tower on Blanc 
Mont Ridge, long a domi- 
nant position in the Ger- 
man lines, can be seen 
much of the region where 
our troops achieved the 
brilliant victories which 
this monument commemo- 

Fates 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THE HEROIC ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF OUR NAVY 
Unequaled in maritime 
history was the accom- 
plishment of our Navy in 
convoying safely to France 
over 2,000,000 men and 
millions of tons of equip- 
ment and supplies. In re- 
membrance this shaft has 
been erected, overlooking 

the harbor at Brest 


EAST FACE OF BELLI- 
COURT MONUMENT 
The figures represent 
Valor and Remem- 

brance 





RISING FROM THE RUINS 
OF MONTFAUCON 



















































heroic deeds of our soldiers and sailors, living 
and dead, that we have in Europe today. 
The Board might advance plans but it was 
without authority to execute them, and mean- 
time the need for such authority became more 
acute. The original markers put up by the 
troops themselves continued to disintegrate. 
To replace them States and unit organiza- 
tions became active, and this gave rise to 
many conflicting claims of an historical na- 
ture. For example, both the Thirty-seventh 
and Seventy-ninth Division associations in- 
troduced bills in Congress demanding the 
right to erect monuments at Montfaucon. 
Another bill, however, was introduced taking 
the entire matter of marking the battlefields 
out of the hands of States and unit organiza- 
tions and reposing it in a national Battle 
Monuments Commission. This bill, sup- 
ported by The American Legion and other 
patriotic societies, was passed and became a 





plan of the Battle Monuments Board has 
been altered in many of its details, but it 
was the genesis of the beautiful, inspiring 
and appropriate commemoration of the 


law in 1923. 
I had the honor to be chosen Chairman of 
the American Battle Monuments Commission 


which superseded the old Board, profiting im- 


This historic hill never witnessed 

a mightier battle than that which 

swept northward over it in Sep- 
tember, 1918 
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mensely by its pioneering work. The other 
members of the Commission now are Robert 
G. Woodside, Vice Chairman; David A. Reed, 
John Philip Hill, D. John Markey, Finis J. 
Garrett, Mrs. Henry Fenimore Baker, and 
Major X. H. Price, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, Secretary. It has been an honor to 
serve with them in formulating and carrying 
into effect the plans described herein. I wish 
to acknowledge also the services of the follow- 
ing personnel whose untiring efforts have con- 
tributed in large measure to the successful con- 
clusion of our memorial project: Major X. H. 
Price, the Secretary, who has been in active 
charge of all work in Europe; Dr. Paul P. Cret, 
Consulting Architect; Mr. James E. Mangum, 
Executive Assistant, in charge of the Wash- 
ington office; and the following officers of the 
Regular Army who have been from time to 
time on duty in the European office: First 
Lieutenant Thomas North, F. A.; Captain 
H. F. K. Cahill, Inf.; Captain H. Jones, C. E.; 


Major D. D. Eisenhower, Inf.; Captain G. A. Horkan, Q. M. C.; 
Captain H. W. Beyette. Q. M. C.; Major W. D. Styer, C. E.; 
First Lieutenant R. A. Schow, Inf.; Major W. E. Teale, C. E.; 
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A CROWN OF GLORY 
ON MONTSEC 


Overlooking the St. Mihiel 

battlefield this monument 

stands in mute testimony 

of the virility, the cour- 

age and the patriotism of 

the Americans who fought 
here 


“PEACEFUL THEY REST 
IN GLORY EVERLAST- 
ING” 


Within the Aisne-Marne 
Cemetery lie those gallant 
Americans who lost their 
lives in stopping near Bel- 
leau Wood the onward 
rush of the enemy toward 
Paris. I can see them yet 
as they eagerly rushed 
forward to support the 
French troops retiring 
before the Germans 


“TO THOSE WHO DIED 
FOR THEIR COUNTRY” 
A section of the Somme 
Cemetery in northern 
France where 1,800 of 
our heroes who fell in 
this region lie serenely at 
peace 





A TRIBUTE TO THE S.O.S. 


Indispensable to our victory was the in- 

cessant activity of our men in the Services of 

Supply who poured to the front a steady 

stream of equipment and supplies. At Tours 

this memorial fountain commemorates their 
splendid achievement 





IN FLANDERS FIELD 


In a tree-lined square at Audenarde stands 
this memorial to our soldiers who helped to 
drive the Germans from Belgian soil 


Major R. G. Moses, C. E.; First Lieutenant J. R. 
Vance, Inf.; Captain G. F. Hobson, Q. M. C.; 
and First Lieutenant L. J. Rumaggi, C. E. 


The Commission visited Europe in a body and 
inspected the battlefields from one end to the 
other. We studied the plans of the allied nations 
for completing their cemeteries and for marking 
the fields of conflict, and sought for a formula by 
which our efforts might be made to harmonize 
with theirs. A general consideration brought home 
to us was that the zone of operations does not com- 
prise, on the whole, the most attractive part of 
France. As evidences of the conflict disappear 
and they were then disappearing with surprising 
rapidity—we felt that the war regions would at- 
tract fewer and fewer tourists. So we decided upon 
this general principle: Either to locate our com- 
memorative markers on the beaten paths of travel 
as nearly as was consistent with the military opera- 
tions, or to make them of such outstanding sig- 
nificance that travelers would go out of their way 
to see them. Moreover, it was decided that each 
battle should receive emphasis according to its 
importance, beginning with the first independent 
American operation at Cantigny in which one 
division —the First 
participated and going on 
up to the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, the greatest battle 
ever fought by Americans. 
It was possible to realize 
this ideal only if the Com- 
mission had a free hand. To 
prevent the erection of me 
morials which would upset 
the balanced plan of the 
Commission or lack archi- 
tectural merit, it was de- 
cided to request that the 
French and Belgian govern- 
ments withhold permission 
for the erection of me- 
morials that were not ap- 
proved in advance by the 
Commission. To this these 
governments assented, and 
the Commission agreed to 
submit its plans for the ap- 
proval of the official Bu- 


reaus of Fine Arts of the respective nations. 
The next question to be determined concerned the number of 
memorials and monuments, their character and their location. 
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This called for much study and consideration and eventually the matter was 
determined somewhat by a process of elimination. It was decided to build 
a chapei in each of the eight military cemeteries, to erect three major battle 
memorials, six smaller memorials, two Naval memorials and to emplace two 
tablets, and thus with accuracy, with modesty and with reverence perpetuate 
for all time a record of the participation of America’s sons in the World War. 

A corps of distinguished American architects was selected and one or more 
of the projects assigned to each of them. 

As the designs were submitted the Commission passed on them and I am 
afraid that the architects found us exacting taskmasters. Two or more pre- 
liminary designs were required for each memorial and in a number of cases 
as many as eight or ten were considered before a selection was made. When 
we had finally made our decisions the designs were submitted to the Fine Arts 
Commission at Washington. Later, I was invited to dine with the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge and show them the drawings. After dinner the three of us 
went over them in detail, Mrs. Coolidge exhibiting an especially lively interest 
and a keen sense of discern- 
ment, while the President 
was mainly concerned as to 
the cost. The President ap- 
proved the Commission’s 
plan of memorials as a com- 
plete and well-rounded pro- 
ject. 

During our examination of 
the pictures, however, we 
came to the one showing the 
monument to be erected at 
Bellicourt near St. Quentin, 
in commemoration of the 
services of our troops who 
fought with the British 
armies in France. The site 
selected was where the 
American Second Corps, in 
co-operation with the Brit- 
ish, pierced the Hindenburg 
Line. Two American divi- 
sions, the Twenty-seventh 
and Thirtieth, participated in this offensive. The architect had chosen to 
symbolize this with an ensemble in stone, the salient feature of which was two 
upright shafts of masonry capped by a horizontal stone. The Commission had 
thought the effect striking and pleasing and had approved it. 

Mrs. Coolidge considered it for a moment and then said: 

“Why, that looks like a guillotine!” 

I must confess that I was rather shocked, as the idea had never occurred to 
any of the Commission and to tell the truth I did not think it likely to occur 
to anyone else. 

So no changes were contemplated and eventually I carried the designs to 
France to submit to the 
officials there. When I ex- 
hibited them before Paul 
Painlévé, the Minister of 
War, he held the drawing for 
the Bellicourt monument in 
his hands for some time. 

“Tt is very fine,” he said. 
“Very fine. It is artistic, it 
is beautiful. But, General, 
do you not think that it just 
a little resembles the guillo- 
tine?”’ 

That settled it. The mon- 
ument was given a new form 
—the one which you see 
today. 

The exact determination 
of the parts played by differ- 
ent units in the combat 
operations called for a most 
detailed study of the battle 
history. This was productive 
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AT THE GATEWAY OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
In Gibraltar, looking down on the sea, 
this commemorative archway memorializes 
the achievements of our naval forces in 
the vicinity during the World War 


“PEACEFUL IS THEIR SLEEP 
IN GLORY” 


every division and service of our forces 








Here, on a shaded hill overlooking Paris, sleep 
1,500 of our comrades, representing almost 





BESIDE THEIR BRITISH COMRADES 
In this restful sanctuary, immediately 
alongside a British World War Cemetery 
not far from London, sleep over 400 of our 
men who lost their lives in the British Isles 

and surrounding waters 


on which the front line was delineated as it 
changed from day to day. This delineation 
was based on reports of division commanders 
whose information came, in the first instance, 
from platoon and company commanders in di- 
rect contact with the enemy. All who have 
seen combat service know the harassing con- 
ditions under which such reports were sent 
back from the front line. It is not a simple 
thing to fix one’s position on a map in a 





THERE COULD BE ONLY VICTORY FOR 
THE SOLDIERS WHO SLEEP IN 
THIAUCOURT CEMETERY 


Every year on Memorial Day French peas- 
ants whose homes and farms within this 
salient were restored to them bring their 
children in grateful homage to strew 
flowers over the graves of our soldiers 


strange country under the most favorable 
auspices and consequently no criticism of our 
platoon and company officers is intended 
when I say that sometimes they thought 
themselves to be in one place when in reality 
they were somewhere else. Thus grew up a 
series of conflicts and contradictions which 
often led to controversies between units as to 
which had captured a certain position. 

Thus it was found that the Headquarters 
map and other official records showing the 
daily position of the front line could not be 
relied upon as a basis for the fine decisions 
necessary to accord absolute historical jus- 
tice to the different units which had fought 
over hotly contested ground. The Commis- 


of some unexpected and useful results. At General Headquarters sion carefully examined the records, especially field messages and 
during the war we had a map, now in the Smithsonian Institution, reports of platoon and company commanders, and where they 
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“THAT THE WORLD MIGHT ENJOY 
FREEDOM AND INHERIT PEACE” 


This cemetery shelters a part of the 300,000 
American soldiers who, fighting beside the 
French, regained this Pre oan and turned 
the tide of battle in favor of the Allies 


were inconclusive sought out these men, both 
in civilian life and in the Army, and secured 
their written comments to supplement the 
official files. Maps were accordingly corrected 
and checked time and again by every available 
officer of the unit concerned until finally the 
result forms the most accurate account of the 
fighting and the daily progress that it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

One of the early decisions of the Commission 





WHERE THE HINDENBURG LINE 
WAS BROKEN 


In the canal tunnel beneath this site our 

advancing troops found extensive shelters 

and storehouses that had been used by the 

Germans during their long occupancy of 
this region 


had been to publish a guide book such as 
would be useful to a visitor to the battlefields. 
Begun as a supplementary undertaking this 
enterprise by degrees assumed new importance 
as inaccuracies oi the established records were 
brought to light. This guide book, officially 
entitled “A Guide to the American Battle 
Fields in Europe,” soon became recognized as 
the most reliable source of reference on this 
subject in existence and an edition of 20,000 
copies issued by the Government was dis- 
posed of within nine months after its ap- 
pearance in 1927. A revised edition is being 
prepared which the Commission hopes to pub- 
lish in the near future. 

In our six military cemeteries in France, 








who gave their lives during the World War having been returned to the States 
at the request of relatives. In each of these beautiful burial grounds abroad we 
have erected a memorial chapel on whose walls are carved the names of the 
missing and of those who lie under marble markers bearing this inscription: 

“HERE RESTS IN HONORED GLORY AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD.” 

The known dead have headstones bearing their names and other pertinent 
information. These are of two designs; a cross for those of the Christian faith 
and a Star of David for those of Jewish faith. 

In the chapel of Brookwood Cemetery, southwest of London, and at Suresnes, 
near Paris, are recorded the names of the American soldiers and sailors who lost 
their lives at sea and have no known graves. 

Simplicity and modesty characterize all the inscriptions in our chapels and 
on our battle monuments. 

The largest American cemetery is at Romagne-sous-Montfaucon where more 
than 14,200 headstones 
mark the resting places of 
those who gave their lives 
in the offensive of the 
Meuse-Argonne. At Fere- 
en-Tardenois, within the 
Marne salient, 6,012 others 
are buried and at Thiau- 
court lie 4,152 who gave 
their lives in the drive that 
reduced the St. Mihiel sali- 
ent and in other actions in 
that general region which 
was the first to be occupied 
by American troops. At 
the Belleau Wood cemetery 
2,288 men are _ buried. 

Airplane View of Meuse-Argonne Smaller cemeteries are at 
peeemanend Bony amid the Somme 
battlegrounds, Suresnes 

near Paris, Waereghem in Belgium and at Brookwood in England. 

The three most imposing of the battle monuments are at Hill 204 near 
Chateau-Thierry, at Montsec near St. Mihiel and at Montfaucon between the 
Argonne Forest and the Meuse River. 

Today Chateau-Thierry is the name probably most widely known in con- 
nection with our military effort in France, though in these engagements on 
the Marne our divisions fought under the French High Command and not 
independently. The independent American command was in process of being 
built up when the first of the series of drives upon which the Germans staked 
everything was launched on March 21, 1918, against the junction of the 
French and British sectors. On the third drive, by weight of superior numbers, 
our allies were rolled back upon the Marne, and Paris was in danger. Deferring 
my plans for independent American combat armies operating elsewhere, our 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-second, 
Forty-second and Seventy- 
seventh divisions were 
placed at the disposal of the 
French. The German ad 
vance was stopped in the 
region of Chiteau-Thierry 
early in June and in a 
counter-offensive beginning 
the middle of July the 
enemy was in three weeks 
driven north of the Vesle. 
Of the 300,000 Americans 
engaged, 64,000 were killed 
or wounded. 

The memorial at Hill 204 
consists of twin rows of 
square fluted stone columns, 
overlooking a smiling land 
of farms and villages which 
sixteen years ago presented 
a picture of desolation. An 
engraved map and orienta- 
tion table enable visitors to 


“TIME WILL NOT DIM THE GLORY 
OF THEIR DEEDS” 

Sun-dial in the St. Mihiel Cemetery. Faintly 

discernible in the distance (center) is the 

American memorial on Montsec 


one in Belgium and one in England now sleep 30,885 American _ identify the spots where our men made history. 
soldiers and sailors, the remains of considerably over half of those The St. Mihiel salient, which the (Continued on page 40) 
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TL Alfred Fleming 
As told to 
Paul W. Kearney 


AVE you ever heard of the Revis case? 

Well, it’s a good story because it has both a happy 
ending and an alarming moral. It concerns a gentle- 
man who dropped out of a clear sky one day to present 

a claim against the Government for 15,000 square miles of land 
in Colorado, a tidy little tract about the size of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. Supporting his case 
were sheaves of documents from the national archives of Spain, 
and when his attorneys finished their presentation, the Federal 
officials whistled softly and stared out of the window. 

Theresult of that puzzled cogitation was a frantic search over a 
period of months in a dozen cities for the vital papers that would 
upset the claim, and just about the time the discouraged staff 
was ready to quit in despair, the documents were unearthed in 
San Francisco and 15,000 square miles of valuable land were 
saved. 

That’s the happy ending. The moral is that if the gentleman 
had only waited a few months, he would have won his case hands 
down. For shortly after its conclusion San Francisco was visited 
by its historic fire and all of the government records were dec- 
stroyed. 

The application of all this is as current as the evening paper. 
In Chicago a few months ago the Federal Attorney’s office had a 
fire. The physical damage wasn’t 
over a thousand dollars; the real loss 
ran well over $200,000 because the 
few reams of paper destroyed repre- 
sented records compiled by a $40,000 
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Drawing by 
William Heaslip 


staff over a period of five years. And now they 
are confronted with the crushing fact that by 
the time those records have been replaced, 
the statute of limitations will have out- 
lawed most of the cases and all that labor and 
expense will have been futile. 

Thus do two instances out of a thousand 
like them focus attention on the double-bar- 
reled point of this discussion: 

1. Our public buildings, by and large, are 
nothing but rotten fire traps. 

2. The National Industrial Recovery Act is a godsend in 
this regard because it provides an immediate and practical 
remedy for a disgraceful situation. 

It goés without saying that the present Administration is quite 
blameless, for the condition is as historic as the buildings, many 
of which are hoary with age. As a matter of fact, this Adminis- 
tration seems far more alive to the situation than many of its 
predecessors appear to have been and the prospects for improve- 
ment are exceedingly bright. Be that as it may, there are others 
involved besides a few broad-visioned administrators. The situ- 
ation is not limited to Federal buildings alone, and in any field 
progress can be hindered by a public or a legislative failure to 
grasp the problem. We have seen that happen time and again 
in a dozen States. In a New England State, for instance, they 
proposed an appropriation for a sprinkler system in a barred and 
bolted rat-trap insane asylum, but the thrifty ones in the Legis 
lature beat the measure. In New York the Governor asked for 
money to provide a central locking system for Bedford Reforma 
tory for girls—a system that would eliminate the neéd for the 
matron’s personally unlocking every single door in the institution 
in case of fire—but the Assembly killed the bill in a brilliant flash 
of economy. That same stupidity has prevailed all over the 
country, not only this year when money has been tight but in 
boom years when we didn’t know what to do with the surplus. 
There was plenty of money around when those who knew com- 
plained of the atrocious fire conditions in the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary at Columbus—so much that the land was actually bought 
for a new institution. But the project was lost in the shuffle; not 
a finger was lifted to correct the hazards in the old prison—and 
in the spring of 1930 when fire visited it, 320 men were roasted 
to a crisp in their locked cells. 

So we come back to the ancient analysis—con- 
ditions are terrible; the officials in authority realize 
it; they can’t remedy them because the taxpayers 
and the lawmakers aren’t interested. With relief 
in sight, this must not happen now. No stone 
NY should remain unturned in the effort 
to show these taxpayers and these 
lawmakers that the matter has a 
direct bearing on them—and on 
their sacred pocketbooks. 

The ball was started rolling a 
few months ago when the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ annual 
meeting sent a resolution to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt calling attention to 
the deplorable state of our public 
buildings and placing at his disposal 
, the engineering staff of the organiza- 
.' : 4 tion for any (Continued on page 46) 
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A G ANTI in the 


oy 
Yohn Black— 


UBURN hair. Blue eyes. And a peaches-and-cream com- 
plexion . . . And sometimes she would smile, revealing 
two rows of white, even teeth that shone like pearls. 
She was pretty, all right! They didn’t make ’em prettier, 

back in 1919. I forgot to look at the scenery, and occupied my- 
self studying the delicate contour of her chin. 

Soon she turned toward me, in recollection of her duties as 
hostess. Polite questions were propounded. What did I think of 
St. Louis? This with a proud arch of the eyebrows. Then, before 
I had time to answer, she posed another one: What was this 
thing called ‘The Legion” that the service men were so excitedly 
organizing over at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater? 

I never did answer the second question. My reply to the first 
started such a rumpus that we lost track of everything else for the 
remainder of our automobile ride. To be sure, what I said was 
meant innocently enough. Eight weeks home, after two years 
with the A. E. F., most of the time in French villages where the 
nearest we ever got to the machine age was an occasional glimpse 
of an army truck, my idea of St. Louis was a cross between a 
traffic cop’s nightmare and a Ford factory gone berserk. Automo- 
biles! That’s all there was to St. Louis, anyway, that I could see. 

So, clean forgetting that she knew me 
only as one of the New York delegates, I 
spoke the thought that was uppermost in 
my mind. 

“Gosh!” Isaid. “You've certainly got 
a lot of automobiles here, haven’t you!” 

My companion blazed up in righteous 
wrath. The idea! Did those New York 
people think St. Louis was the back- 
woods, or something? Of course, St. Louis 
had automobiles! And St. Louis had side- 
walks, too; and trolley cars, and—so on, 
a flood of withering sarcasm that lasted 
until our automobile drew up before the 
Sunset Hill Country Club, where a supper 
dance was being held in honor of the 
veterans who had come to St. Louis to 
organize The American Legion. 

The memory of this little contretemps 
is always foremost in my mind when I 
recall the historic days of the Legion’s 
first convention on American soil. Brush 
away the dust of the years, and the scene 
reconstructs itself anew. Personalities 
and incidents which have left a permanent 
imprint on the Legion’s history spring 
back into sudden life. Indeed, those 
embryo days take on an added signifi- 
cance in the light of the fifteen years that 
have gone. 

For, know it well, you Legionnaires 
who have been accustomed to the Legion 
conventions of later years—the St. Louis 
Caucus meeting was different. Different? 
Say, it was as far removed from pre- 
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Corporal Black’s credentials as a 
delegate to the St. Louis Caucus, 


from the *‘New York State Branch” 
of The American Legion 


arranged parliamentary sessions that followed it, as 
the sky is from the earth. 

Visualize, if you will, those confused days of 
April, 1919. Discharges were coming thick and 
fast. Suddenly at a stroke of the pen we found our- 
selves civilians again. Word reached us in New 
York that an association of veterans was being 
formed; already a preliminary meeting had been 
held in Paris. The egg had been laid; now for the 
hatching. Out of nowhere the veterans in the 
various States were rapidly crystalizing themselves 
into small units. 

The cali to the national meeting came, almost 
over-night; delegates were to entrain for St. Louis 
where the Caucus Convention would be held be- 
ginning May 8th. We of the New York delegation 
found ourselves in a fog with regard to details. 
Many of us, indeed, had just returned from France, 
and our brains were still struggling with the 
problem of readjustment. But never mind! 
We threw off our uniforms, hopped into 
civvies, grabbed our suitcases and proceeded 
gaily to the waiting Pullman at Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Those preliminary hours, after we arrived 
in St. Louis, could best be characterized as a 
gay and noisy gab-fest. The purposes of the 
Legion? Oh we were serious about the pur- 
poses of the Legion all right—deadly serious. 
But remember, we were ex-soldiers too, with 
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IFTEEN years ago The American 

Legion doffed the swaddling clothes 
in which it had been wrapped by the 
Paris Caucus and emerged as the domi- 
nant organization of American World 
War veterans. Some of the thrills 
of the St. Louis meeting a month 
after the Paris assembly and a few 
of the pitfalls it avoided are recalled 
in this article by one who was there 


the ink still wet on our discharges, and the clay of France still 
clinging to our boot-soles. Indeed, the reference to clay might be 
taken literally, for numerous of the ex-officers who greeted us in 
the lobby of the Hotel Statler were still in overseas uniforms, 
having come to St. Louis direct from their boats. 

Yes, it was a lively morning, as we of the A. E. F., arm-in-arm 
with the veterans who did not get to France, made our way from 
the hotel to the Shubert-Jeffer- 
son Theater where the conven- 





did everything but sandbag the entire 
delegation, man after man, to avoid 
taking office. It was a sincere and 
high-principled move to keep the Legion 
free from the stigma of politics, which 
the passing of years has only served to confirm and endorse. 

Well, the snake of politics was scotched. Henry D. Lindsley 
of Texas had been safely elected chairman. And we all heaved a 
sigh of relief. The Legion was safe, we thought; the most crucial 
hour had passed. But had it? Even as we were cheering the 
election of Colonel Lindsley, another difficulty no less serious was 
in the making. From where I sat on the left side of the stage with 
the New York delegation, I had a good view of the delegates en 
masse. Many of them were enlisted men; a considerable number, 
indeed, were still in uniform. Privates, sergeants, gobs and 
marines. They consfituted a substantial part of the delegations 
from the various States. 

And among them, in a subtle electrical way, was crystalizing a 
new problem—a problem as critical as any that was to face us 
throughout our stay in St. Louis. Doubtless you have already 
guessed its nature. It was the officer-versus-enlisted-man issue. 
And don’t fool yourself into thinking this was any trivial difficulty 
either! Chroniclers of the St. Louis proceedings have under- 
estimated, when they have not totally ignored, this aspect. How- 
ever, fifteen years is a safe distance, so now we can talk openly. 

The enlisted men at the convention voted for Colonel Lindsley 
because they recognized that maturity was needed for guidance. 
But they were not satisfied. I could (Continued on page 44) 





tion was scheduled to open at 10 
A.M. I won’t bother you with 
news of the proceedings. That, 
as the song has it, is history. 
Rather let us amble around be- 
hind the scenes, reliving again 
those momentous three days 
with all their tension, tumult and 
achievement. 

Memories of the opening ses- 
sion focus inevitably upon Teddy 
Roosevelt, Jr. I still find it dif- 
ficult to figure out how he ever 
escaped being the Legion’s first 
commander. There he stood, a 
slight, vital figure in the center 
of the stage, shaking his head 
with a grin at the yelling de- 





mands of 1,100 delegates that he 
accept the post. If he said “‘no” 
once, he said it twenty times. 
When he was nominated he said 
“‘no.”’ When the nomination was 
seconded, he said ‘‘no” again— 
though only those of us right be- 
side him could hear it because his 
voice was drowned in a deafening 
cheer that seemed to be endless. 

Then he was elected—and 
promptly resigned. Truly the 
man had an iron will; which, of 
course, all good Republicans will 
ascribe to heredity. Anyway, he 


How the new organization 
looked to the late Clare 
Briggs, famous cartoonist. 
From The American Legion 
Weekly of July 25, 1919 
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BETS, BOOKIES, 
and BUDGETS 


By S. amuel Jaylor Moore 


T ALL began on the Paris racetracks in the early days of the 
present French Republic. A certain Monsieur Oller liked 
to play the races. But he didn’t like bookmakers. He 
thought the bookies retained too great a share of the stakes 

posted for such a simple service as matching his own francs 
against those of other persons anxious to wager on the matter of 
the comparative fleetness of horses. 

So Monsieur Oller had an idea. Why, he asked, pay a middle- 
man a generous fee chiefly for dividing total stakes when a 
machine could be devised to perform the same function with 
equal celerity and possibly greater honesty? The result was the 
pari-mutuel betting machine. 

Of course the bookies derided the system of Monsieur Oller 
because it threatened their means of livelihood. But the practical 
French mind embraced it. Within a few ycars French racetrack 
followers were congregating around the stalls of Monsieur Oller 
while bookmakers stood idle. 
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Rulers of the French Republic observed the popularity of the 
pari-mutuels. Like most governments, that of France constantly 
was seeking comparatively painless sources of revenue. Soon 
the Republic declared itself supreme bookmaker of France. It 
took over the pari-mutuel system as a government monopoly 
and drove the last bookmaker from the race tracks. How many 
billions of francs has accrued to the Republic in the past half 
century in its role of master bookmaker may be estimated from 
the fact that in a recent single year the revenue from pari-mutuel 
commissions exceeded fourteen hundred million francs. 

Now for many years that particular source of revenue of the 
French Republic was well known to tax experts of other countries. 
Several adapted it to their own needs, but the United States long 
decried it on the grounds of morality. Betting on horse races 
undeniably is a form of gambling. Notoriously it is an unprofitable 
if not a demoralizing pastime for the bettor. Among the grist of 
laws ground annually by our various state legislatures bills to pro- 
hibit or make more strin- 
gent the prevention of all 
forms of gambling, par- 
ticularly that variety 
known as playing the 
ponies, were usually 
prominent. If the French 
government was not 
averse to making profit 
on a moral weakness of 
its citizens, most Ameri- 
cans dismissed the fact 
with the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the line, ‘“The 
French they are a funny 
race.” 

In ideals of public 
rectitude and moral be- 
havior, New England, as 
the fount of American 
Puritanism, may aptly be 
described as personifying 
the antithesis of French 
thought. Yet in New 
Hampshire in March, 
1933, the legislative repre- 


Some of the two-dol- 
lar stalls for pari- 
mutuel betting at the 
Los Angeles County 
Fair, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, where betting 
was legalized last 
year 
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Part of the immense 
board on which the 
pari-mutuel odds are 


posted at Hialeah Park 
in Miami, Florida 


sentatives, harassed by the necessity 
of finding new means of revenue, 
adopted laws declaring a rakeoff 
for the State on all races held with- 
in its confines. The bill became 
law without the signature of the 
Governor. If consciences troubled 
those who opposed the law on 
moral grounds, these could find 
salve a few months later in the 
knowledge that the state treasury 
had gained almost $450,000, more 
than $425,000 net, as a result. 
Moreover the entire sum came 
from the pockets of wicked bettors 
(a vast majority of whom were non- 
residents) which otherwise must 
have come in new or increased 
taxes from righteous no less than 
from non-rightecus citizens. 

Perhaps some New Hampshire 
family went hungry because its 
head used the grocery money to 
play on the nose a favorite which 
failed to come through. Perhaps 
some callow teller is dreading the 
next visit of the bank examiner be- 
cause of an unauthorized personal 
loan prompted by a disappointing 
inside tip on the second race at 
Rockingham. But such perhapses 
are surmises only. There is no jot 
of evidence that the legalization of 
pari-mutuel betting has prompted 
the slightest moral decay in New 
Hampshire. 

The New Hampshire law is 
called by its opponents “the shame 
of the State.” Its defenders, 
however, describe it as candid recognition of the fact that the 
evil of race-track betting long persisted despite all prohibitory 
laws, and that the State is giving its bettors more generous odds 
than illegal bookmakers would, or ever did, and with appreciable 
cash benefit to the State. 

But New Hampshire is not alone among the United States in 





THE HARVEST 


More than three million dollars was 
paid into the treasuries of twelve States 
on receipts from pari-mutuel race track 
betting last year. The figures follow: 


Maryland $819,490 Texas $ 51,701 
Florida *775,570 Ohio 104,058 
Illinois 570,116 Michigan 124,000 
New Hampshire . 447,565 West Virginia 23,714 
California 103,662 Washington 64,287 
Kentucky 191,500 Oregon 24,658 

*Including dog tracks Total $3,300,321 





waiving the moral issue of gambling to improve public finances 
by taxing the pastime. It is but one of many States which in the 
desperation of dwindling taxes braved the wrath of moral cru- 
saders rather than risk the wrath impending from already over- 
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burdened taxpayers. New Hampshire is mentioned prominently 
because the New England Puritanical tradition which it shares 
makes the decision of the Granite State legislators significant of a 
sudden marked moral liberality in law-making throughout 
America. 

Mounting cost of government attended by dwindling revenues 
due to economic chaos unquestionably is the basic situation 
prompting the change, and the resulting altered viewpoint may be 
expressed as a frank facing of the fact that large numbers of 
Americans throughout the nation have in the past, do now, and 
will continue to indulge in forbidden fruits, wherefore it is worth 
while to determine if state control will not accomplish more good 
in the long run than outright prohibition in such matters as 
betting on the races, while at the same time providing sorely 
needed revenue for the State. 

But it must be acknowledged that the matter of parlous state 
finances was not a major consideration when, in 1906, Kentucky 
led the way in legalizing betting. Dissatisfaction with the book- 
making system was a prominent factor in the switch to machines, 
yet in the first few years of pari-mutuels at Blue Grass tracks, turf 
fans balked at them. It became necessary to cut prize purses in 
half, so meager was patronage, and for a while it appeared that 
Kentucky would lose its pre-eminent place as patron of the sport 
of kings. Then, inexplicably, the machines caught popular fancy. 
In 1912 the system was being described as the greatest imaginable 
boon to honest horse racing. 

The Kentucky law differs from the (Continued on page 54) 








SHAVING 4eWORLD 
Hor DEMOCRACY 


B yy Bruce G Pope 


Snip, Snip Go the Shears, 
and Jingle, Jingle Go the 
Dimes and the Francs As an 
Ex-Company Barber Tells All 


Cartoons 4 


A.B. Butler, Jr 


HAT day in 1930 when Franklin D. Roosevelt stepped 

into my chair in the barbershop in Macon, Georgia, the 

thought of having to cut so great a man’s hair did not 

make me a bit nervous. I had learned composure from 
Colonel F. M. Maddox, of the 123d Infantry. 

“Now, son,” he had said, the first time he lay back in my chair 
at Camp Wheeler, ‘“‘don’t get jumpy and fidgety because I 
happen to be a colonel. You just assume you’re shaving a private, 
and treat me the same way you would anybody else.” 

The advice served to steady me a few weeks later when Major 
General LeRoy S. Lyon came to me for a haircut; but I often 
wondered what he or Colonel Maddox would have said if I had 
followed the colonel’s instructions literally and shaved either of 
them in cold water, as I did the enlisted men who came to my 
company barbershop. 

I was especially proud of this establishment I maintained for 
the men of my own outfit (Company L, 123d Infantry, 31st 
Division). I was working part of the time in the regular post 
shop, but Brigadier General R. E. Steiner issued a special order 
authorizing me to look after the needs of my own buddies; and 





A new captain comes to the outfit 





Shaving a President-to-be 


I believe I was the only duly recognized company barber at 
Wheeler. 

There, in the separate tent they gave me, we did not have 
warm water; but sometimes I begged or swiped old boxes and 
barrels from the mess sergeant and used them for fuel to heat a 
kettleful. Usually I did this for the company officers when they 
came in; ordinary soldiers took the cold brush or shaved them- 
selves. 

As a matter of fact, most of the work I did for enlisted men at 
that time was haircutting. They did not often buy shaves. A 
great change had come over army barbering within the year. I 
happen to know, because I was already an old hand at the game 
when the United States declared war against Germany. 

I learned my trade at my father’s shop in Slocumb, Alabama. 
I was thirteen years old then. Five years later I got together 
with some friends in the town and organized a company of state 
militiamen. I was not yet twenty when, in June, 1916, President 
Wilson ordered the National Guard to the Mexican Border. 

We concentrated at a camp in Vandiver Park, Montgomery. 
As soon as officials there discovered that I was a barber they 
detailed me to continue the same work I had been doing. 

I ordered a field army barber-chair from a supply house. It 
was a folding contraption, like a steamer-chair, and when it 
arrived at the Montgomery express office I had to carry it out 
to camp on the street-car. As the conductor would not let me 
bring it inside I had to stand on the back platform, hugging the 
thing all the way out. That was the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. The chair and I rarely were parted from that day 
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until I got my discharge three years 
later. 41 

In 1916 the Army was not issuing 
razors to enlisted men, but it re- 
quired them to be always neat and 
clean in appearance. That was the 
gravy train for military barbers. 
Company strength was only sixty-five 
or sixty-six men, but even this small 
a number had to get shaved often 
enough to keep me busy from morn- 
ing till night. 

I charged ten cents for a shave, 
thirty-five for a haircut. This was 
cheaper than civilian prices. I don’t 
remember the rates in Montgomery, 
but I do recall that I had to pay a 
barber in Nogales sixty-five cents to 
cut my hair. I always went into town 
for my own haircuts; I did not want 
a jackleg army barber fooling with 
my head. 

The money I earned came to me in 
addition to the regular pay I was 
drawing as a private. Sometimes 
customers paid in cash; more fre- 
quently they told me to collect at the 
end of the month. So whenever pay- 
day approached I would give my list 
of charge accounts to the top ser- 
geant, and he would make the proper deductions before settling 
with the personnel. 

Once, many months later, I lost $300 by this system. My com- 
pany was broken up and most of its members transferred to 
another camp. This happened just before payday. I did not 
learn of it in time to forward my charge slips with the service 
records. I was more careful after that, and rarely failed to collect 
what was due me. 

That was a hot summer in Montgomery, and our captain was 
a stickler for soldierly appearance. One day he ordered all the 
men to have military haircuts—‘“I want your hair an inch short,” 
he said, ‘‘not an inch long.” 

As soon as the command was issued a run began on my shop. 
I clipped and snipped late into the evening, and when I had 
finished, new work was waiting for me. The non-coms had got 
together and decided to go the captain one better by having 
their own heads shaved on top; so they trooped back to have me 
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do the job. I gave them what we barbers call a “horseshoe bald.” 
Next day, when the captain heard about their prank, he had a 
new order for them: They were confined to camp for a week— 
and I was too, because I had helped. 

My biggest rush came on Labor Day of that year. I had to 
shave the entire company in the morning and then get myself 
fixed up for an early afternoon parade through the city. Since 
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Selecting candidates for the chair 


then I’ve often wondered if the 
Alabama woman understood when 
I answered “‘I hope never”’ to her 
kind compliment, “You boys look 
so fine. When are you going to 
parade again?” 

We went to Nogales that fall. 
For six months we stayed there, 
sometimes in town, sometimes on 
guard duty at the Buena Vista 
ranch fifteen miles away. When 
we arrived the captain of my 
company had a special officer’s 
tent erected for me to use as shop, 
and Grover C. Hughes, the corpo- 
ral of my squad, contracted with 
me to wash my towels and lace 
up the tent at night in return for 
free barbering. He later became 
sheriff of Geneva County, Ala- 
bama. 

At this time army regulations 
did not forbid beards, and a man 
in our company decided to grow 
one. Our lieutenant did not like 
the notion, but he could do 
nothing about it. He let his senti- 
ments be known, and he saw to 


——__ it that the man got plenty of guns 


to clean and lots of extra duty to 
perform. Still the fellow nursed his whiskers. They had sprouted 
into a beautiful brush when one morning the man awoke to find 
a dozen or so wads of sticky chewing gum tangled in his hair. I 
had not had anything to do with the joke, but as I was the only 
man who could profit financially by it, I know the fellow suspected 
me of having been to blame. 

The hardest barbering job I ever had in the Army occurred 
at the Buena Vista ranch. Having left my field-chair back at 
camp, I was working wherever opportunity offered. Corporal 
Park, of my company, found a shady rock on the edge of the 
Santa Cruz River, and asked me to bring my soap and razor. 
From a barber’s point of view, he had a terrible face. His beard 
grew in almost every possible direction, and sometimes I almost 
had to stand on my head to work properly. But the worst part 
of the task was the wind. As fast as I’d get lather on his face, 
the breeze would whisk it off and sprinkle it on the river. We 
made the Santa Cruz look like a glass of 3.2 beer. 





I polished chins on the train back to Montgomery. I polished 
them while we remained in camp there. And I continued to polish 
them after the United States had entered the war and we had 
been federalized and sent to special duty in Mobile. 

For three months in this port city I lived the life of Riley. I 
had to visit small detachments of soldiers doing guard duty at 
out-of-the-way places about the Bay, (Continued on page 58) 
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LKS in Chicago still date last summer’s doings by the 

Legion convention—before, after, during. Especially to 

those of us who attended the World’s Fair every few days 

all summer and autumn, that week in October stands out 

for the different crowd along the Midway. Uniformed, intent on 

pleasure and study, the Legionnaires and their families good- 

naturedly took possession of the show which for nineteen previous 

weeks had been the rallying ground of a nation on the move as 
it had not moved for years. 

Estimates for this single week are that more than 200,000 
individual Legionnaires passed through the gates of A Century of 
Progress 1933. How many Legionnaires visited it during the other 
twenty-odd weeks of the Fair no one can say, but it must have 
been almost as many. A reasonable guess is that one-half of the 
entire Legion membership attended Chicago’s exposition on the 
lake front. And had a good time. 

Pretty much to the surprise of everybody, Chicago decided to 
have its World’s Fair for still another summer. High among 
reasons for this decision was the value of the Fair to nation-wide 
business recovery. On the highest of Washington authority, A 
Century of Progress 1933 was one of the greatest single influences 
for recovery throughout the Middle West, with its effects felt 
from Nome to Key West. The crowds swelling week after week 
demonstrated beyond all doubt a national vitality far exceeding 
what even optimistic statisticians could prove. It placed in active 
circulation millions of dormant dollars, helped revive the droop- 
ing railroads, gave all business a fillip. 

Millions of Americans who wished to attend last year were 
too short of money. Now they have the cash. With better times 
abroad in the land and with prospects for a far better show this 
year, the management has every reason to expect a greater at- 
tendance. So, as this article reaches you, the gates of A Century 
of Progress 1934 will be opening to the public. , 

If you did not see the Fair last summer, you are doubtless 
planning to get there this summer, come drought or high water. 
But if you did the Fair thoroughly a year ago, your offhand in- 
clination may be to pass it up as something you have already 
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For the millions of American and foreign visi- 
tors who failed to visit Chicago last year and 
for the millions who are expected to visit it 
again, the 1934 Century of Progress exposition 
will hold new delights. The new Ford exhibi- 
tion building, as pictured above by its architect 
—a building as large as the main Travel and 
Transport Building itself—is only one of scores 
of improvements and new features 


experienced. Which would be the mistake of a lifetime, believe 
it or not. 

Until one day in late winter, this year’s World’s Fair left me 
supremely uninterested. Talking with a iriend in the Fair man- 
agement I asked, ‘““‘Why try to make it live and sparkle again, 
when all the vitality went out of it on last Armistice Day? You 
might as well try to revive stale beer.” 

Surprisingly he lost his temper. ‘What do you really know 
about it?”’ he demanded belligerently. “You haven’t seen it or the 
plans. Listen, do you prefer to keep on crabbing, or are you will- 
ing to be shown so that you’ll admit you’ve been wrong? I dare 
you to come down tomorrow and spend two hours with me. If 
you won’t admit after two hours that it will be twice as good as last 
year’s Fair, I’ll buy the lunch with trimmings. How about it?” 


ELL, you can’t let a friend get away with that kind of 
talk. So next day after an hour inspecting ground plans 
and working models, we drove for more than an hour on those 
miles of asphalt which last summer took so long to slog over 
amidst the crowds. Strangely deserted the grounds appeared. 
The only people in sight were steam shovel crews, steel erecting 
gangs, painters and other building trades mechanics. These 
workmen seemed insignificantly tiny alongside the great build- 
ings, though we saw several thousand workmen in the course of 
the tour. 
Familiar landmarks were all around, strangely different without 
the accustomed foreground of sauntering sightseers and the over- 
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tones of crowd noises. Between the landmarks were : . 
many great gaping holes reminiscent of a nine-year-old hes : : 
bov’s front teeth. In these openings the builders were UT aa 
doing their stuff. Steel skeletons and new structures were f 
rising. Already it was apparent that the 1934 Fair must 
present an entirely different picture to the most casual 
visitor. 

Most conspicuous change in arrangement, though 
basically less important than many others, is in the Mid- 
way amusement area. You recall that half mile of side- 
shows and roller coasters, of rhumba dancers and fan 
dancers and harem dancers, of embalmed whales and 
baby incubators, of jungle beasts and Streets of Paris 
and plantation singers. Well, like Annie in the song, the 
Midway doesn’t live here any more. Practically all of it 
has been moved over to the Jake shore, handy to the 
downtown entrance to the Fair and out of the way of the 
other activities. Which is one of the lessons learned from 
last year. 

Fun though the Midway was, its location was a major 
error of 1933. At that point the grounds narrow down to 
a single street. All traffic had to squeeze through between 
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crowds held spellbound by barkers. Folks with places to “4 
go were annoyed by their snail-like gait through the car- . me , . ¥ 
nival district. The Midway was, in fact, a beloved nuisance. preg? ee 7 ened B to the gn —- 
Over in its new home it is out from under foot, to everybody’s a as yg —— 
saciineaiiain : : on the Midway. The new Spanish Village, one 
satis P 

This shift, though comparatively minor, typifies a major trend. Se of a > Heameng a 
1933 was the management’s first experience with a Fair. Natu- Village tee cy aan "Manin » arr 

> 1es, 


rally mistakes were made. This year those errors have been 
rectified. For the first time in the history of international exposi- 
tions, the lessons learned from the first year have been used to build 
up and strengthen the show for a second year, without changing —is back again, better than ever. 


will remain 


Everything second-rate or 


the essential spirit. Everything that last year proved desirable worse has been pulled up by the roots and thrown away. In place 
and successful—more than 75 percent of the 1933 exhibitors 


of these culls have been substituted top-quality attractions which 
last summer’s experience proves people want and enjoy. 
“We won’t be one hundred percent right in 1934,” admits 
one man in the general management. “But man alive, 
what we have is so much better than last year you won’t 
even think of it in the same class.” 

For instance, consider lighting. Anybody must admit 
last summer’s Fair was the greatest exhibit of outdoor 
lighting yet seen. But the engineers and artists were dis- 
satisfied. They saw how it could be made better. This 
vear’s lighting is revised accordingly. Last year the 
lagoons at night were dark and uninteresting, now they 

are pools of light. Ex 
terior illumination of 


Prominent in the Colo- many buildings has 
nial Village of the new been revised and im 
World’s Fair will be this proved sensationally. 
reproduction of Paul Re- The same way with 
vere’s home in Boston, color. Most of the 


built between 1650 and public reveled in the 
1680 (Continued on page 53) 
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The K. P.’s Lot Was Not a Happy One 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


HEN he was De- 
partment Com- 
mander of New Jersey, 
Ted Crichton says he ac- 
cepted an invitation to 
address a luncheon club 
in south Jersey. After 
he had made his talk, and the luncheon 
meeting was over, a rather nervous and 
timid-mannered fellow sought him out 
and introduced himself as the treasurer. 
“Mr. Crichton, we haven’t much 
money,” he apologized. ‘But here is a 
check for $15 which we hope will cover 
your expenses in getting down here.” 

“Why, I make no charge for expenses,” 
Ted explained. “I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to come here and talk about the 
Legion.” 

“Oh, you must take it; the check’s all 
made out, and everything.” 

“That’s all right—if you must dispose 
of it, name some local charity, and I will 
endorse it over to that,”’ volunteered Ted. 

“No, we couldn’t do that.” 

“Well, why don’t you keep it? Then 
you will have just that much more work- 
ing capital.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the treasurer. And 
then with a bright smile of inspiration he 
added, “And with more money we would 
be able to get better speakers on our 
program.” 





HE conscientious delegate had been 
on the go since early morning. He 
had attended two committee meetings, 
walked five miles in the parade, and was 
trying to get ready for the Commander’s 
banquet, when in came the convention 
pest. He stayed and stayed and stayed. 
Finally, however, he said: 
“Well, I must be going.” 
“Don’t let me keep you if you really 
must be going,”’ said his bored host. 
“Yes, I really must go. But, really, I 
did enjoy our little visit. Do you know 
when I came in here I had a headache, 
but now I have lost it entirely.” 
“Oh, it isn’t lost,” was the patient 
reply. “I’ve got it now.” 


OR the first time in 

several years, the 
two-hundred-eighty 
pounder was visiting his 
sister. There were two 
little nephews, and they 
had never seen anyone 
quite so enormous as their uncle. During 
the day, many of their little playmates 
came in and solemnly looked the tre- 
mendous personage over from stem to 
stern, much to his embarrassment. That 
night at dinner, the Gargantuan uncle 
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learned that his enterprising little neph- 
ews had been charging their playmates 
a penny apiece to see him. 


NCLE BEN, the 

village drayman, 

was on the _ witness 
stand. 

‘‘What’s your 
name?” asked the law- 
yer. 

“Benjamin Franklin Finney, suh.” 

“Can you sign it?” 

“What dat?” 

“Can you write your name?” thundered 
the legal light, determined to prove that 
the old fellow knew rather less than 
nothing. 

“Well, you see it’s dis way,’”’ Uncle Ben 
hesitated. “I never writes myself—I al- 
ways dictates, suh.” 





HE candidate was finishing his ad- 

dress. He was closing in regulation 
spread-eagle style, waving the flag and 
telling his listeners how he would shed his 
last drop of blood for his country. 

On the edge of the crowd was a man 
who appeared to be about the same age 
as the speaker. There was an empty 
sleeve to his coat on which there was a 
service button. As he started walking 
away, he was heard to observe: 

“T’ve always noticed that those per- 
sens who have a great deal to say about 
being ready to shed their last drop of 
blood are amazingly particular about the 
first drop.” 


FAVORITE story 

among show peo- 
ple, when trouping was 
really trouping, was told 
me recently by Legion- 
naire Arthur R. Grant, 
the composer. 

A road show was making a tour of one 
night stands, and had arrived in a little 
town billed to play “Romeo and Juliet” 
at the local opera house. Shortly after 
the troupe got in town the leading man 
approached the manager with a look of 
great distress. ‘I must have ten cents,” 
he implored. 

“Ten cents!” shouted the manager. “I 
never saw such a fellow—always howling 
for money. What do you need money for 
in this town?” 

“T must have a shave,” the actor ex- 
plained. “You can’t expect a fellow to 
play Romeo with a three-days’ growth of 
beard.” 

The manager thought for a moment, 
and put his hand in his pocket. Then a 





happy smile broke over his face, and his 
hand came out of his pocket empty. 
“That’s all right,” he declared. “We'll 
just change the bill to Othello.” 


ERE is an improve- 
ment on the dia- 
logue of the usual base- 
ball-grandmother- 
funeral story: 

“Boss, I’d like to get 
off next Friday for the 
whole day if I can.” 

“What for?” inquired the boss. 

“Got to go to a funeral.” 

“Whose funeral?” 

“My uncle’s, sir.” 

“When did your uncle die?” 

“He ain’t dead yet.” 

“Then how do you know his funeral is 
going to take place Friday?” 

“They’re going to hang him Thursday.” 





N THE office of Herb 
aS Michaels, Executive 
y Secretary of Robert E. 
‘a mC Bentley Post of Cincin- 
NV a nati, where many south- 
[# ern Ohio veterans go to 
clear their problems, the 
following conversation was recently over- 
heard: 
“What did you get that Verdun Medal 
for, buddy?” 
“A dollar and ten cents, including post- 
age,” was the unabashed reply. 
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ORMER Depart- 

ment Vice Com- 
mander Bob Powell, of 
West Virginia, likes to 
tell this one. 

The transport was 
several days out of New 
York, and running without lights in the 
submarine zone. Some of the fellows were 
having a little sociable game of poker. 
In the midst of some friendly kicking and 
re-kicking, there was a mighty impact 
against the boat. All was quiet for a mo- 
ment and then a voice rang out: 

“We're torpedoed!” 

All the card players but one jumped to 
their feet. 

“Hold on, fellows!” shouted the one 
who remained seated. ‘You can’t leave 
me now, I’ve got four aces!” 





CERTAIN society group got all 
worked up over the idea of doing 
something for the poor. After much dis- 
cussion they decided to have a charity 
ball. They (Continued on page 61) 
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GOOD SOLDIER 


CBy Harry 2 Hinchcliffe 


7 HE bell is ringing down at the Legion, dad!” pipes the 
youngster, running breathlessly into the house. 
There is a belfry on our post home, because it was 
once a little country schoolhouse, and sometimes, like 
today, it being Memorial Day, one of the comrades, becoming a 
boy again, gives the bell rope a few husky pulls. You can hear 
it ring for miles. It was necessary in the old days to have a loud 
bell—farmhouses were sometimes far from the school. 

The boy is off with my drum. That is how it got banged up 
so—ever since he was a little fellow he’s been trying to carry it. 
He can just about do it now. I buckle on my Sam Browne belt 
and grab a tin hat and drum sticks. 

“Hurry up, daddy.” 

“O.K., Buddy, let’s go.” 

It’s about time for the singing and speaking to start, but those 
things generally commence a little late. Our Memorial Day 
ceremonies are always well attended by the many interested 
townsfolk, and far be it from me to mess up the works by being 
late falling in. I’ve seen the time when I wouldn’t dare be late. 

“May I follow you to the cemetery over at the Blue Church, 
daddy?” 

“Yes, you young pup, three paces to the rear, and you better 
let me take the drum.” 

The boy is eleven years old now; for the past seven years he 
has made the march over each Memorial Day. The first time he 
forgot to ask, just sailing off with the parade, unmindful of the 
fact that it is a four-mile trip, but he made it, and slept well that 
night. 

It hasn’t been so long since I was a boy, but I cannot help 
marveling at what goes on inside these little heads. Parades, 
orators, old soldiers and sailors and firing squads—what do they 
make of it? I don’t just know, but this I do feel pretty sure of — 
what Buddy sees in this show is a little different from the picture 
I get. Well, let these 
kids get their kick 
out of it—some day 
it may be their lot to 
look at Memorial 
Day as we do. 

The ringing of the 
bell was still on my 
mind. The post home 

Post 227, Spring- 
field, Delaware, 
County, Pennsyl- 
vania—as I have 
said, is our heritage 
from the days of the 
old country school- 
house. In fact, it 
bears the date of 
1852. There are two 
floors with one room 
each, but only the 
downstairs was used 
for a school, where 
Miss Carr divided 
fortv-seven pupils in- 
to eight grades, kept 


*% .. one a 
last all is quiet” 
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a dunce’s stool in the front corner and a paddle on her desk. 

I was thinking about the silent damns that bell had taken 
when in early spring a warm sun arose and the boys knew where 
the perch and sunnies were biting along Darby Creek, and it 
came to me that for every damn a boy gave that old bell he gave 
ten blessings in later years. 

There were other times it rang, at eight o’clock every Wed- 
nesday night for many winters. It called the old and young from 
nearby farms to the lyceum. That was held in the upstairs room, 
as were political meetings and such. There was a chunk stove in 
the far end, and on a cold winter’s night while the boys were 
blanketing and tying up their horses the girls would run in and 
gather around the roaring log fire, and maybe do a little gossiping 
they didn’t want their Johns to hear. The meetings were directed 
from a rostrum; there were usually a debate, a few musical con- 
tributions and a recitation. Sometimes they would have a spell- 
ing bee, and they always ended with a few square dances. 


WAS thinking about the many generations that had been 
hatched out of this old building when I heard Assembly. Tell 
you the truth I’d about forgotten the ceremonies. 

“Hurry up, dad, or we'll be late.” We had to double time. 

A fine concrete road replaces the old mud road and Saxer Road 
is now Saxer Avenue, named after old man John Saxer who used 
to butcher in this part of the country. 

There was, I could see, a good sized crowd assembled on the 
Legion lot. The porch was decorated with red, white and blue 
bunting, and flags were flying everywhere. 

There must have been about a thousand kids. You know the 
young folks like The American Legion, not so much for the color 
they see in all this veteran stuff, but they know that the Legion 
likes them. Why, we had the best troop of Boy Scouts in Dela- 
ware and Montgomery Counties district for several years, Spring- 
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“There was a good sized crowd assembled on the Legion lot” 


field Troop No. 1. A partly disabled veteran, a past commander 
of our post, with a great war record was the scoutmaster and 
made that troop all it came to be. For years we have had 
Christmas parties with presents and eats for all. Santa Claus is 
there and a big Christmas tree. There’s a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion with races and prizes, ice cream and lollypops. On Armistice 
Day the post has always given the regulation ceremony and a 
parade. No wonder the kids love the Legion. So the old school- 
house still serves the boys and girls of the neighborhood as well as 
the men of the Legion and the women of the Auxiliary. Upstairs 
we have a billiard table, table tennis equipment, card tables. 

There is no split rail fence now with its big wooden wagon gate 
to open; instead, perfectly 
trimmed ovals of privet 
hedge. I spoke to people as 
I walked swiftly through 
the crowd, my drum raised 
over my head. I lost track 
of Buddy, but not for 
long, for as we were lining 
up and counting off I saw 
him edging his way closer 
to the speakers’ stand, 
where hundreds of boys 
and girls stood with eyes 
and mouths wide open as 
the day’s orator drew a pic- 
ture of the glory that was 
ours. 

Well, you know the old 
line. It’s a good job no 
veteran ever took that 
stuff to heart, because if he 
did he’d get sore for not being made a saint. I wondered 
if those of us in uniform felt more deeply the seriousness of 
the day’s meaning than did the children? 

The National Anthem was sung, and without disturbance we 
were at “Attention—right by squads—forward, ’arch!” 
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“Shouting boys and girls with toy drums and flags 
run alongside us” 


We are on our way to the jig-time street-beat of our drums. 

Without turning my head, I feel that little eleven-year-old 
bundle of pride and excitement marching in his best military form, 
just behind me outside the rank. Down Main Street past the 
Town Hall we go, playing ‘‘Semper Fidelis,” of Marine renown. 
Youngsters and oldsters line the pavement; shouting boys and 
girls with toy drums and flags run alongside us. The men in the 
outfit see little of this, they are not living this hour with the 
youngsters, but the hours of a bit more than a decade ago, when 
as sailors and soldiers they took on a more serious job in a much 
more carefree way. 

Then the commands: ‘‘Muffled Drums’”—‘‘Half Steps.”’ 

We pass the house of a 
fallen comrade. On the 
porch under the flag stand 
the widow and four small 
youngsters—there is a 
pretty solemn look about 
them. Who knows what 
the child heart thinks of all 
this? 

“Forward, ’arch.” 

We swing onto the Balti- 
more Pike playing “My 
Old Man,” retrace the 
steps of the Continental 
Army on the old stage 
coach road between Phila 
delphia and Baltimore. The 
hill is long and steep; we 
who fifteen years ago 
thought nothing of a little 
march like this begin to 
tire under the heat of a noon-day sun in late May. To my right I 
see a partially demolished stone wall nearly covered with ivy, and 
through great trees the light blue of the church with its colonial 
windows. This is our destination, Lownes Free Church. In later 
vears it has come to be known as “The (Continued on page 54) 
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CUSTOMERS 


’*VE had this job of running Madison Square Garden for about 

a year now, and though I’ve had many disappointments in 

that time, I like the job—better than ever. I’d been active 

in amateur sport for years, both as participant and spec- 

tator, but you can imagine I had plenty of misgivings about jump- 

ing into the job here. You know, this is the world’s largest pro- 

fessional sports enterprise, and the thought of an amateur in 
sports running it seemed pretty funny to some people. 

But as I said, I like the job. Instead of thrilling to the applause 
of the crowd for a tackle well made, or an eyelash finish on the 
cinder path, as a sports promoter you thrill to the excitement of 
20,000 howling, screeching spectators at a fight, hockey game, 
track meet or bike race. You marvel where they all come from. 
Yet, it is an old sports axiom that if you give the public what they 
want you'll make money. 

Of course I never expected that I would take the job once 
filled by Tex Rickard, the most glamorous figure in the history of 
professional sport. It was Rickard’s phenomenal success with 
boxing that really made the new Madison Square Garden. The 
kingpin of modern ballyhoo artists, far superior to Barnum, he 
established ‘the million-dollar gate.” In those days there were 
hundreds of really good scrappers. 

Rickard had Dempsey—and what more could a promoter ask! 
He built up Firpo. Every division of the fight game was chockful 
of talent and color. Money was plentiful. 

It is hard to make an appealing figure of Primo Carnera, the 
present heavyweight champion, because of his very over-powering 
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size, and it is hard to get 
satisfactory opponents for 
him, just as it was when Jess 
Willard was champion. 


By John KX. 


President, Madison 
What wouldn’t we give for Als told Lto- 
another Jack Dempsey, but 


Dempseys come only once in a lifetime! The nearest approach to 
him is Max Baer, who has all the physical requisites that go to 
make a challenger. He has Dempsey’s color, is accounted to be as 
hard a hitter as his fistic godfather, but mixes his blows better 
than Jack. Opportunity is knocking at his gloved finger tips. Will 
he grasp it? 


T’S been a lot of fun. I’ve enjoyed every minute of it. The 
rapid-fire changes and scene shiftings; chatting with Midget 
Wolgast, flyweight champion; greeting Walter Damrosch, who 
wants dates for some concerts; meeting with Bill Tilden, the pro- 
fessional tennis king; discussing merits of some big matches with 
Promoter Jimmy Johnston; making plans for the Rodeo and 
National Electrical Exposition; answering ’phones, whipping out 
telegrams, dictating to stenographers, while many people are 
waiting outside who want to suggest attractions; rushing to the 
arena to see how the Walkathon is progressing, not to mention 
the headaches that you suffer trying to please the patrons with 
choice seats, especially for sell-outs—well, I must confess the 
President of these United States doesn’t have half as much fun 
and thrills thrown into one as I am enjoying. 
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Kilpatrick. 

Square Garden 

John R.Funis changing sports map, you 
must perforce take some of 


your prospective tenants, or ‘Brain Trusters,’ meaning those who 
want to pour ideas in your tired ears, to lunch to discuss things, for 
you can’t give them all the time you’d like to. You are thinking 
of a million and one things gulping down the food. Your secre- 
tary greets you with a flock of appointments for the remainder 
of the afternoon. You may be busy closing an important deal 
when a member of the organization bobs in with an important 
detail that must be attended to at once. Through all this nerve 
wracking business you must be as charming as if you were at tea, 
with a smile for those disappointed and a handclasp or slap on the 
back to encourage the loyal employes. 

What goes on behind the scenes? You’d be amazed to learn, 
for instance, how a championship match is made. The press is 
restless. You can cut the smoke enveloping the room with a knife. 
The managers are frothing at the mouth. There is more drama 
enacted in closing one of these events than the average person 
can imagine. In the old days they tell me a manager’s word was 
his bond. Today they bring in lawyers to read and digest every 
word in a contract. It’s been a great break for the disciples of 
Blackstone since Rickard’s death. They hem and haw about per- 
centages and dozens of other details. 


You are on the hop from 
morning to night. Your 
time is not your own. To 
keep pace with the ever 
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“I want what I want when I want it 
might be the theme song of the paying 
customers of Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. On opposite page, 
“the Greatest Show on Earth,” Above, 
amateur boxing packs the Garden— 
meaning some 20,000 spectators 


I can give you a fair idea of what we are up against in the 
Garden by listing some of the problems that must be settled every 
day. 


It’s ro o'clock in the morning. I’m at my desk. A little later 
you'll understand why I’m not there earlier. Enter the sports 
editor of a New York newspaper. 

“Colonel, when you came into the Garden a year ago you gave 
out a list of fights you wanted to arrange. What happened?” 

“This is just what I’ve been waiting for. It is true, when I 
took over the presidency of the Garden, I gave out a list of twenty- 
nine matches we were anxious to put on,” I explain, adding, “‘but 
some of those fighters won’t fight. They don’t want to fight. 
Others are under contract elsewhere. You say the Garden favors 
certain managers. That’s right. We favor the manager who will 
come to terms and do business.” 

By now it’s 10:20. In comes Bill O’Brien, the promoter who 
manages Tilden and the professional tennis players. Now, we 
have held various tennis matches here in the Garden before 
some drew fairly well, others did not. This one brings in Ells 
worth Vines, the former amateur champion, against Tilden 
Seats are going well. 

“We ought to have a sell-out,”’ declares O’Brien. 

I’m dubious. “‘A sell-out? Ina tennis match? That means over 
15,000 to watch a game of tennis—” 

But O’Brien is confident. ‘We'll have ’em all right. There 
are only 3,000 to 4,000 seats left now and the match isn’t until 
Friday. Where can we put some extra (Continued on page 40) 
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The Post with the 


$250. 


OOO 


CLUBHOUSE 


HIS Ripley fellow who draws the believe-it-or-not car- 
toons for newspapers all over this land is hereby re- 
quested to turn his eyes to Shamokin, Pennsylvania, and 
regard Lincoln Post of The American Legion. There’s an 
outfit! Just talk with Post Adjutant R. E. McKeever and you'll 
find out. You can mention almost any American Legion activity 
and Adjutant McKeever will cite for you something about the 
way his post has done it which will flabbergast you. For Lincoln 
Post’s story sounds like the story of a mythical post in a veterans’ 
Utopia. It is the story of a post in the coal country of Pennsylva- 
nia, but you are reminded of gold and diamonds rather than of 
anthracite or bituminous. 

Take, for example, the banquet 
given for National Commander Ed- 
ward A. Hayes on March 26th, just 
before the commander hastened 
back to Washington to be present in 
the Capitol when the United States 
Senate saved the Legion’s amend- 
ments to the Economy Act by pass- 
ing the bill over the veto. Twelve 
hundred Legionnaires and Auxiliares 
sat down to that banquet and not 
one of them paid a cent for it. And 
it wasn’t one of those hurry-up-and- 
get-it dinners, either. Everybody 
got plenty of roast Virginia ham, 
with all the good things that logic- 
ally go with it, from the fruit cup to 
the layer cake and ice cream. Lin- 
coln Post was host to the Legion- 
naires and Auxiliares of the entire 
Seventeenth District, and that free 
banquet was only in keeping with 


the kind of post it is. And 
here—picking out a few 
of the main facts relayed 
by Adjutant McKeever 
—is the kind of post it is: 

1. It has 600 members 
in a city of 20,000, and its dues are 
$8 a year. 

2. It owns an American Legion 
home which cost $250,000 and is 
one of the finest American Legion 
buildings in the United States. 

3. It is a pioneer post in operating a system of sick and 
death benefits. A member who is sick or disabled can draw $6 
a week for a term of thirteen weeks. Upon a member’s death, 
the sum of $75 is paid to his widow or next of kin. 

4. It bought and keeps in perfect condition twenty-eight official 
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American Legion uniforms for the use of the men of its funeral 
and parade detail. 

5. Post Commander Donald J. Zimmerman has held office for 
thirteen years. Somebody once said that an institution is but 
the elongation of the shadow of an individual, and it is a good 
guess that Commander Zimmerman casts a mighty shadow. 

6. The post’s squadron of the Sons of The American Legion 
has 270 members and holds Pennsylvania’s trophy as the largest 
in its State. 

7. To inform its members of Legion happenings, national, state 
and local, the post conducts a column in the daily newspapers. 





Lincoln Post of Shamokin, Pennsylvania, gets 

annual revenue of more than $11,000 from this 

building and has retired $27,000 worth of the 
building bonds in the last five years 


The photograph appearing on this page is proof enough that 
the post planned wisely when it ventured into a $250,000 invest- 
ment for its building. Three store rooms occupy the first floor. 
The second floor is used by the post for its social and meeting 
rooms and provides quarters also for the Auxiliary, the squadron 
of Legion Sons and the Boy Scouts. The ballroom occupies the 
entire third floor and in it are held dances and banquets. Revenue 
is derived from the rental of the store rooms, meeting room and 
ball room and the operation of the post canteen, checkrooms and 
lunchstand in the ballroom. 

Five local banks hold all the outstanding bonds on the building. 
The corporation has never failed to meet an interest payment. 
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THE DANIEL 
BOONE 
COUNTRY 


The marksmen of 
Dewey Guy Post 
of Middlesboro, 
Kentucky, have 
their range in the 
shadow of his- 
toric Cumberland 
Gap, through 
which passed 
Daniel Boone and 
thousands of set- 
tlers from Eng- 
land andthe 
seaboard in the 
nation’s founding 
days. Right, a 
scene from the 
rifle match dur- 
ing a recent Ken- 
tucky depart- 
ment convention 


In fact, the bonds outstanding command a premium. Numbers are 
drawn each year to determine the bonds to be bought in and retired. 

Fifteen members, five elected each year, compose The American 
Legion Memorial Corporation. The corporation has been in 
existence ten years and in all that time not a cent has been paid 
to any member of the board for legal fees or wages. 

The financial statement for the year ending January 5, 1934, 
showed assets of $254,541.67. Building receipts for 1933 were 
$11,635.97. Bonds outstanding were $609,100. The statement 
showed bonds retired were: 1928, $5000; 1929, $5000; 1930, 
$5000; 1931, $6000; 1932, $4000; 1933, $2000. 

The post chaplain has charge of the administration of the 
sick and death benefits and welfare 
work in general. All claims must be 
presented to the post accompanied by 
doctors’ certificates and approved by 
the chaplain. 

The post decided to buy official 
American Legion uniforms for the use 
of members attending funerals after 
early experience had shown how diffi- 
cult it was to assemble a suitablv- 
dressed funeral party. Old khaki uni- 
forms did not fit. Parts were missing. 
There was nouniformity of appearance. 

“Funeral details used to look like 
the Lost Battalion,” writes Mr. Mc- 
Keever. ‘We checked over post rec- 
ords and made a list of all members 
who had been attending the funerals. 
Then we bought twenty-eight uniforms. 





Now there is no diffi- 
culty in getting the men out. In fact, it is a standing joke in the 
post that the men who have the uniforms can’t wait until someone 
dies to give them the opportunity of wearing the impressive 
outfits.” 

The post’s drum corps has maintained the post’s reputation for 


doing everything well. Its bright uniforms have been seen at all 
department conventions and at many national conventions, and 
it has won a number of prizes. The corps has decided to fill 
vacancies by taking in the older members of the sons’ organiza- 
tion and plans eventually to turn the drum corps over to the 
boys. The Auxiliary unit’s drill team is also completely outfitted 
and has won a number of prizes in competitions. Incidentally, 
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the post and Auxiliary unit are proud of the fact that Mrs. Erm 
Beadle, a member of the unit, is President of the Pennsylvania 
Department of the Auxiliary and holds the distinction of serving 
her second term in that office. 

Mr. McKeever says the post first elected Donald J. Zimmerman 
as its Commander in 1920. He left town in the following year, but 
he was re-elected when he returned in 1923. 

“Most posts elect a Commander each year and hope to get a 
good one,”’ Mr. McKeever writes. ‘‘We found one good one and 
have kept him in office. ‘Dunc,’ as he is known to every member 
and throughout the State, was a top sergeant in the 103d Am- 
munition Train and has a distinguished war record. The ammu- 
nition train was conposed mostly of men from 
Shamokin and its vicinity and nearly all of them 
are charter members of the post.”’ 

There you have the high spots in the record of an 
unusual post. The story ought to include more 
about the fine things which have been done by the 
Auxiliary unit and the promising record of the 
post’s squadron of the sons’ organization, but, 
regretfully, we can’t pass along everything Mr. 
McKeever has said. And, besides, you’ll hear 
more about Shamokin. 
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W hen 5500 Cheered 


HOMAS HOPKINS Post of Wichita, Kansas, 

has given many post minstrel shows. It has 
conducted football and baseball games and sport- 
ing events of other sorts. But it pioneered on Sun- 
day, March 11th, when it presented to the people of Wichita a 
musical achievement which proved to be the greatest in the city’s 
history. In the Forum, huge municipal auditorium, 5500 citizens 
and Legionnaires heard the chorus of 500 voices from Lindsborg, 
Kansas, sing ‘“The Messiah,” Handel’s masterpiece. They heard 
with this chorus the Bethany College Symphony Orchestra of 
seventy-five pieces. 

Ever since 1880 the people of Lindsborg, home of Bethany 
College, have presented ‘“‘The Messiah” each year, winning for 
their town the title, ““The Oberammergau of the Plains.’’ Only 
five times in fifty-three years has the chorus and orchestra from 
Lindsborg journeyed outside the town to present the oratorio. 
Its appearance in Wichita, therefore, in the 155th performance of 
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Be a A Pe oe 





Surrounded by reminders of the Indians and prehistoric races, the Boy Scout 
camp of Sheret Post of Albion, New York, stands on the shore of Lake Ontario. 
Hunting Indian relics is the camp’s favorite pastime 


the oratorio was the occasion of public tribute to The American 
Legion for assuming the risk of the large financial guaranty with- 
out hope of substantial profit to itself. 

“The performance opened with the advance of the colors by 
The American Legion color guard and the usual ceremony mark- 
ing the opening of a post meeting,” writes Legionnaire Leslie E. 
Edmonds, who had charge of all arrangements. “During the 
singing of the famous ‘Hallelujah’ chorus the entire audience rose 
and remained standing. At the conclusion of this chorus, the 
crowd in its enthusiasm forgot the rule against applause and 
cheered mightily.” 

Mr. Edmonds recalls that one of the few other occasions on 
which the chorus has appeared outside its own town was in 
1918 when it went to Camp Funston to present the oratorio for 
the troops stationed there. 


Indians, Old and New 


IGH on a bluff overlooking Lake Ontario, 

surrounded by forest as wild as any traversed 
by the redskins of the romances of James Fenimore 
Cooper, the camp of the Boy Scout troop of Sheret 
Post of Albion, New York, is transforming a lot of 
boys from the apple belt of Western New York into 
archeologists. So reports Past Commander Lester 
V. Sullivan, adding that when the post established 
the camp six years ago the Indian mounds which 
lay near it entranced the boy campers. Ever since, 
the youngsters have mused over the mystery of 
the origin of the Indians and the earlier Mound 
Builders as they collected arrow heads and added to their stock of 
Indian lore. Indians from the nearby Seneca Reservation have 
helped teach the boys basket weaving, arrow making and other 
forms of Indian art. 


Recalling Grover Cleveland 


NE hundred thousand school boys and girls of Buffalo, New 
York, learned this spring the first lesson which a city editor 
teaches his newest cub reporter—the lesson of brevity. They 
attempted to condense into 150 and 300 words essays on the 
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subject, “‘Americanism as Displayed in the Life of Grover Cleve- 
land.’’ They were told to be specific and not to try to convince 
the judges with generalities and high-sounding platitudes. Six 
pupils and four school teachers emerged from the competition as 
winners of six-day trips to Washington, D. C. All this in the 
fifth annual Americanism Essay Contest sponsored jointly by the 
Erie County American Legion and the Buffalo Evening News. 
Favorite themes were aspects of Cleveland’s political career in 
Buffalo before he became President. Many contestants recalled 
that Cleveland became President for his second term at a time 
when the nation faced a depression and unemployment crisis 
comparable to the one from which it is now emerging. 
““Contests such as this deserve to be sponsored by Legionnaires 
everywhere,” writes Raymond J. Ast, Erie County Americanism 
Chairman and school principal. 


A Million Glasses of Selly 


ANY a doughboy, surfeited with corn willie 

and beans, rejoiced to find himself momen- 
tarily in Bar-le-Duc on his way between the 
Argonne and other sections made memorable by 
the A. E. F. There, just a hop, skip and jump 
from Verdun; there, where the thudding of the 
big guns never ended; there, where motor trucks 
of three nations crawled ceaselessly along the roads 
that led to the front; there, in that crowded, noisy 
anteroom of battle; there, one found the currant 
jam and the raspberry jelly which had made Bar- 
le-Duc as famous for confiture as Rheims was for 
champagne. Minds of A. E. F. epicures traveled back to New 
York or New England as Bar-le-Duc breakfasts brought thoughts 
of quince jelly 4 l’Americain or maple syrup 4 la Vermont. 

The American Legion Auxiliary neglected to write into the 
Preamble to its Constitution that one of its purposes should be to 
preserve and defend the appetites grown great in the A. E. F., 
but certainly it has observed this principle as unwritten law. As 
proof, the announcement of Mrs. William H. Biester, Jr., National 
President, that the Auxiliary this year will engage in a 1934 jelly- 
making campaign—a jelly-making bee designed to produce a 
round million glasses of jelly before snow flies again. Units every- 
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where have been asked to 
join in this effort in order 
that the needy of their 
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Tn our outfit theyd 
yank if outa your hands 
~ Snappy ~ like this I! 


Railway Company of 
France have a place in their 
hearts for the anciens com- 
battants Americain, C. W. 











communities may once 
more eat their bread with 
a tasty and nourishing 
spread after the long mon- 
otony of depression menus. 

Mrs. Biester’s formal 
announcement of the cam- 
paign was contained in a 
letter to every member of 
the Auxiliary. With this 
was sent copies of a bul- 
letin explaining the plans, 
signed by Mrs. W. Y. 
MacHugh, Afton, New 
York, chairman of the 
Auxiliary’s Nationa] Re- 
habilitation Committee. 
The bulletin pointed out 
that if each of the 8,000 
units of the Auxiliary were 
to make 100 glasses of jelly 
by October rst, the goal 
would be won. 

“‘As soon as fresh fruits 
are plentiful and inexpen- 
sive in your locality, won’t 
you go into your kitchen, 
get on your apron and give 
us your help in this pro- 
ject?”’ Mrs. Biester said 
in her appeal. ‘Make 
jellies, jams, conserves or 
marmalades.”’ 





~ Slam it back ak ya - 
sudden -~ like this # 


Overseas Echoes 


OMETIME you may find yourself on a train traveling from a 
channel port of France to Paris, and if you do, give a thought 
to the conducteur of your voiture and the homme who is handling 
the throttle up ahead. The chances are they belong to the Union 
des Anciens Combattants du Chemin de Fer du Nord, and if you 
don’t believe that the World War service men of the Northern 





Parmelee of East Grand 
Rapids Voiture of the 
Forty and Eight will set 
you right. 

Some months ago Mr. 
Parmelee decided that the 
final touches needed to 
make realistic the replica of 
a French locomotive and 
boxcar which his voiture 
had built were a French 
railway horn and a whistle 
of the sort every A. E. F. 
veteran remembers. H. W. 
Dunning, Commander of 
Paris Post of The American 
Legion and assistant sec- 
retary general of Fidac, 
passed news of Mr. Parme- 
lee’s yearning to the offi- 
cials of the railway com- 
pany. M. Rennecon, pres- 
ident of the company’s 
service men’s union, per- 
sonally delivered to Fidac 
headquarters a whistle and 
two horns of the type used 
during the World War. 
The horns, M. Rennecon 
explained, are rare now. 
Regulations provide a 
French engineer may not 
start his train until the 
station master gives the 
departure signal with his 
whistle and this signal has been repeated with a small horn by 
the train master in the front coach of the train. 

Fidac headquarters, Mr. Dunning says, has supplied plans, 
specifications and photographs of Forty and Eight voitures and 
French pre-war locomotives to more than 150 voitures of the 
Forty and Eight. Fidac has also handled (Continued on page 59) 
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A big moment every day in the schools of Mason City, Iowa. 


Voiture 66 of the 


Forty and Eight supplied 90,000 bottles of milk in six months to 450 children 
who school nurses found were lacking in weight and robustness 
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‘When the NAVY 
TESTED its WINGS 





The cruiser Huntington was one of the first American ships to carry and launch 


seaplanes. 


The planes were catapulted from the runway over the aft deck of 


the ship. This first move toward airplane carriers was not fully successful. 


OOKS as if we prearranged it—but no, it’s just a happy 
coincidence that Legionnaire Theodore Duncan of Lan- 
caster, California, came forward when he did with a story 
of one of the earliest attempts of the Navy to launch 

planes from ships at sea. His story, in fact, came in before we 
had scheduled the article “‘Power Aloft’ for the May Monthly 
in which William E. Berchtold reported the development of our 
air force, devoting quite a bit of it to naval aviation and its use 
directly with the fleet. How many Legionnaires, before they 
read Mr. Berchtold’s account, knew that the United States had 
begun experiments as early as 1910 to test the feasibility of having 
airplanes take off from warships? 

Well, a letter came from Duncan a couple of months ago in 
which he commented: “In the reminiscent part of the Monthly 
some comrade is quite often coming up with some kind of a first 
this or a first that. Has anyone ever written an account of the 
rise and fall of our first airplane carrier, the U. S. S. Huntington, 
as she was fitted out and tried during the summer of 1917? I 
was an electrician on the Huntington then and know considerable 
about her.” 

When we assured Duncan that this claim had not yet been 
filed, he came across with the picture of the Huntington which we 
display and this story: 

“The Navy Department had decided to try out seaplane 
launching at sea a short time before our entry into the World 
War and the ‘tracks,’ as we called them, had already been built 
and riveted into the decks of the Huntington. Upon our entry, 
the work was rushed to get ready for a tryout. We were then at 
the sea wall of the Mare Island Navy Yard in San Francisco Bay. 
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“The planes were to be launched by use of compressed air. A 
long cylinder was riveted to the deck under the track on the 
quarter deck. On the end of the piston rod were three sheaves 
which were fastened to the opposite end of the cylinder. Over 
these sheaves was put a cable and the fall end was fastened to the 
car on which the seaplane was placed. When the air was shot 
into the cylinder, the seaplane was shot off at about 75 miles an 
hour. The car on which the seaplane was riding fell into the 
water and had to be picked up by a boat. 

“During June and July of 1917 we were at the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, Florida. Condemned seaplanes were used 
to try out the launching device. We cruised around the Gulf of 
Mexico and shot off the old planes for several days until the 
officers in charge were sure everything was going to work. There 
were no pilots in the old planes 
and the planes sank as soon as 
launched. 

“In July came the tryout 
with a seaplane under its own 
power and piloted by an avi- 
ator from the Air Station. 
The plane taxied out to the 
side of the Huntington and 
hooked onto the hoisting 
cable from our boat crane. 
That’s where I started to play 
my part. I was electrician in 
charge of the cranes and deck 
winches. I picked up the 
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plane with the crane and set it up on its car on the track. The 
‘birds,’ or aero mechanics, pushed it around from the ‘side track’ 
onto the ‘main track’ from where it was to be launched. The 
first trial was a great success. 


“CYOON afterwards,” continues Legionnaire Duncan, “we were 
loaded with five new seaplanes and enough spare parts to 
make a complete plane. We started for New York, Captain 
Robison in command of the Huntington. On the way to New 
York, the guns were tried out in periscope practice. My battle 
station was the ammunition hoists in the after magazine. As no 
ammunition was going up, I went up the hatch ladder to watch 
the hits. Both the 6-inch guns and the turrets were tried out. 
“One of the seaplanes was sitting directly over the after turret 
and when the 8-inch guns were fired, the end of the upper wing 
was broken off completely. The concussion was too much for the 
planes. When the picture I am enclosing was taken, all the sea- 
planes were condemned except one—the one farthest astern. The 
one on the boat crane hoist isn’t coming in, it’s going out—to the 
junk pile. 

“In September we started across to convoy troop ships. The 
only plane left was put on the launching car, ready to be launched. 
Everything was fine until the wind changed and hot cinders from 
the stacks fell on the plane’s wings. Then the ‘birds’ had to stand 
fire extinguisher watch on top of the wings. When we returned to 
New York, the wings were burned full of holes and the brace 
wires were useless. 

‘About the time we dropped anchor, a Navy Yard lighter came 
alongside and I set the last seaplane on it. The next day, Navy 
Yard workmen came aboard, cut out all the tracks and hauled 
them away. After that the Navy Department decided airplane 
carriers were next in order. 


This animated map traces the tour of the 301st 

Field Artillery, 76th Division, from Camp Devens 

to Boston, Halifax, through England and the 

A. E. F., and back home again—with some person- 
alities in the lower left corner 


“While the Huntington was not the first 
ship to carry seaplanes, she was the first to 
carry them and launch them out at sea. She 
was the old armored cruiser West Virginia, 
commissioned in 1905.” 


OOK’S tour—as Legionnaire Warren R 

Gibbs insists sums up his service in the 
war—or no Cook’s tour, we’d be mighty 
happy to have a visual depiction of our 
service journeys such as Gibbs possesses and 
which he permits us all to see. How about 
you other members of the Then and Now 
Gang? A print of this travel cartoon, about 
12x18 inches in size, came to us from ex- 
Lieutenant Gibbs from his home, “End o’ 
the Road,” Los Gatos, California, with this 
modest note: 

“T am sending you under separate cover 
an ‘animated map’ which I got out for our 
outfit last Christmas. It may be that this 
will be of interest to others and, if so, anyone 
interested can write me and I will be glad to 
give them the dope.” 

In response to our request for permission 
to use the map in our department and the 
further request that he tell us something 
about his service experiences, Gibbs wrote: 

“Of course I shall be glad to have you 
reproduce the map in the Monthly . . . I got the thing out at 
Christmas time for my old friends of the regiment and of the 
battery I was with. Naturally the financial outlay was such that 
I could hardly afford to send it to all men of the regiment, but to 
those interested, I shall be glad to send same at the cost of 
publication—less than a dollar. 

“Boy, I'd like to give you facts amusing and otherwise about 
our ‘expedition’ but I am afraid it is beyond me. Looking back, 
much of it seems like a Cook’s tour. 
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“Tf any outfit wishes:to get out something similar, I shall be 
only too glad to give them all information. It is really not hard. 
All I furnished the artist, Lewis Rothe—a man too far along in 
life to have served in the war—was a ‘kinda’ diary of events and 
dates with special notes on items that were of general interest to 
the regiment rather than personal matters.” 

After the Company Clerk insisted on getting an I. and O. 
Report from Gibbs, he came across with such an interesting 
account of his travels that now he regrets he can’t reprint all of it. 
But here goes for a few extracts: 

“Along with the other units of the 76th Division, the zorst 
Field Artillery drifted 
into Camp Devens dur- 
ing the fall of 1917. The 
fresh and shiny officers in 
their fresh and shiny 
boots and spurs were 
fresh from Plattsburg .. . 

“We had, I think, four 
3-inch guns for the six 
batteries and these were 
passed almost daily from 
one battery to another. 
However we had plenty 
of ‘hosses’ so that if I 
never see another horse 
as long as I live it will be 
perfectly all right with 
me. In the good old 
Army manner we passed 
the winter learning sema- 
phore, already obsolete; 
‘buzzer,’ which was ditto; 
worked on the 3-inch 
guns when all the upper- 
ups knew we would never 
see a 3-inch in all France, 
and spent about all the 
waking hours shoveling 
snow or grooming horses 
so that we were perfectly 
trained for future motor- 
ization.” 


IBBS goes on to re- 
port about latrine 
rumors of a move over- 
seas, but instead the out- 
fit stuck at Devens, los- 
ing men as replacements 
to other outfits. Finally 
in June, 1918, the divi- 
sion moved out with the 
usual secrecy to Boston and aboard the ship Novara. And then— 
“All hands cleaning ship all the way to Halifax and when the 
job was about done we were taken off there for some unknown 
reason and sent up to a Canadian training camp a hundred or so 
miles inland. After a week swapping rumors with the Canucks, 
back to Halifax and aboard the ship Abinsi . . . Landed near 
London and around that city to Romsey near Southampton. 
There a week, marched to Southampton and aboard the London- 
derry to cross the Channel. 

“Havre on a beautiful morning. The Mayor kisses the colonel 
and the colonel kisses the Mayor . . . Via 40 and 8 to south of 
Bordeaux, there a week or so, thence to Souge, with its sand and 
its flies, for intensive training. Forget the horses, forget the sema- 
phore, forget the buzzer, forget the 3-inch guns. Start all over. 
Issued our equipment. Believe we did get some 75’s. Oh, yes, 
we got pistol holsters for the men but never saw a pistol. 

“Around Souge until late October or early November, then 
again the 40 and 8’s to up near Neufchateau. The Armistice, 
and the general let down. Trying to convince the men that they 
really should be interested in artillery. Marking time. 

“Another jump to Brest just before Christmas. Mud and rain 
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A monument in Coblenz, Germany, commemorating the 

watch on the Rhine was a favorite background for 

doughboy photographs until a native chiseled off the 
inscription 





and rain and mud. Aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam. New York 
and its welcoming tug. Getting back early, we got all the tooting 
while outfits that really did things came along later when home- 
coming troops were an old story. Camp Mills and deloused. 
Camp Devens again and the thrill of the discharge. Long pants!” 


fy Gere sartaed enough, the picture of “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” monument, which we show, came to us from Winfield 
S. Solomon, Commander of the recently-organized Die Wacht am 
Rhein Post of the Legion in Providence, Rhode Island. Even 
for those A. E. F.-ers who weren’t sent up with the Army of Oc- 
cupation, the translation 
of that German phrase 
ought to be quite simple. 

That resounding Ger- 
man phrase was, of course, 
immediately adopted by 
the American soldiers 
who, for the time being 
anyway, took over this 
chore from the soldaten of 
the Fatherland. Soldiers 
stationed in the Rhineland 
and those who visited the 
Occupied Area will prob- 
ably recall that upon the 
initial visit to the Ameri- 
can Third Army’s head- 
quarters city, Coblenz, 
certain forms and cere- 
monies were usually fol- 
lowed. There was the visit 
to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Denkmal—the huge equ- 
estrian statue of William 
I—at the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Moselle; 
there was the accepted 
American salute to the 
Rhine River, itself; there 
was the visit to the 
Festhalle. 

Now Commander Solo- 
mon tells us of something, 
and sends us a supporting 
picture, about which we 
failed to learn when we 
were in Coblenz. We refer 
to the monument, em- 
blazoned with the iron 
cross and bearing the in- 
scription, “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” The picture of 
the statue is reproduced alongside. Commander Solomon 
reports: 

“The famous ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ monument was located 
on the Rhine River near the noted pontoon bridge which con- 
nected Coblenz with Ehrenbreitstein, the huge fortress over 
which flew our American flag. The group photographed was one 
of the last to have their pictures taken while the inscription still 
remained. So many American soldiers were having their pictures 
taken in front of the monument that it evidently provoked some 
German, because shortly after our picture was made, the lettering 
was chiseled off and the space remained blank. The American 
‘watchers on the Rhine’ thereafter lost interest in this memorial.” 

Commander Solomon was a member (Continued on page 61) 
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100 PROOF STRAIGHT 
KENTUCKY WHISKEY 












—at the Price you’ve been hoping for 


Good straight whiskey and low price have gotten 
together! From Kentucky —the home of thorough- 
breds—comes Cream of Kentucky, distilled, bar- 
relled and bottled in the heart of the Bluegrass 
region—straight from the wood—richly mellowed, 
and abundantly matured in fragrant charred oak 


casks. A 100 proof product from the country that 





knows how to make fine liquor—a 100% proof 
you are going to get from The House of Schenley 
the quality you have been looking for—at a price 
you know is right! 

Other Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskies 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


The number of postal savings depositors has multiplied nearly five times since 1929, and 
the amount on deposit, more than a billion, is nearly seven times what it was then 


OUT of HIDING 
Out of HOARDING 


By Thomas vA Malone 


UT of the haystack, the hollow tree, the inner tube, 

from behind pictures on the wall, from trunks, mat- 

tresses, from cigar boxes, shoe boxes, grape baskets, 

jars, teakettles, pitchers, tin cans, baby carriages— 
currency, coin and paper, often rusty, defaced, moldy, ill smelling, 
is flowing in immense quantities to Uncle Sam’s great money 
magnet, the postal savings system. Once a man becomes a de- 
positor there, he no longer uses the primitive resorts for keeping 
money about his person or in his home. His local post office takes 
their place. 

In the four years of business slack, money has poured into the 
system as never before. The amount of deposits is more than a 
billion dollars. Not only that, but it is more than a billion dollars 
in excess of the total of four years before. The billion-dollar in- 
crease as of June 30, 1933, end of the Government’s fiscal year, 
was more than six times the total deposits on June 30, 1920. If 
you care for exactness, it was nearly 634 times as much. 

The number of persons putting their savings into the system 
grew from 416,584 on the 1929 date to 2,342,133 on the 1933 one. 
36 


The gain in number of depositors was more than four times the 
number in 1929—more than 43 times, for those who like their 
figures accurate. These new depositors held up their end. With 
the larger number of savers from year to year, the average princi- 
pal to the credit of eachalso mounted steadily until June 30th last, 
when, at $506.88, it was virtually the same as on the like day a 
year before. In the 1933 fiscal year, number of depositors in- 
creased 51.6 percent and volume of deposits 51.26 percent. 

These are amazing figures. They imply not only a vast expan- 
sion of the facilities of the system itself but also a profound mental 
stirring among people that led them to become users of the serv- 
ice. The increases have come about through no activity on the 
part of the Government to obtain new accounts. The postal 
savings system is a non-competing enterprise. It does not seek, 
“go after,” new business. It does stand ready to receive money 
offered to it for safekeeping. 

The system is an encourager of thrift. It is a protector of funds 
that, but for it, the postal savings officials say would remain out 
of circulation—idle, unproductive, and subject to loss, theft 
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and destruction. But for it, millions of these 
funds would be sent to other countries by | 
the foreign born among its depositors. | 
However, the majority of depositors in re- | 
cent years have been American born. 

By placing the funds received in banks 
throughout the country, so far as possible 
in the communities where the deposits 
originate, the system helps to thaw out 
frozen money in time of stress, makes it 
liquid, returns it to the channels of trade, 
expands credit and stimulates industry. 
It glorifies the small amount, collects such 
amounts from all over the country, com- 
bines them and releases them for produc- 
tive use. Thus it promotes the general 
welfare. Uncle Sam underwrites the risk 
of safekeeping; he stands between. Banks 
accepting deposits of postal savings pay 
interest at the rate of 2'4 percent a year. 
The system pays interest to its depositors 
at the rate of 2 percent a year. 

One motive above all others impelled 
these millions of postal savings depositors 





to place their money with their Govern- 
ment—a desire for security. There is a| 
class of people who are timid, suspicious, | 
distrustful, as to placing savings with} 
private establishments. One need not 
question whether they are justified in 
being so. It is enough that experience has 
proved abundantly they are so. But they 
have a deep and unwavering faith in their 
Government. To them, bedrock security is 
everything. Interest is not material. 

They are akin to a certain class of savers, 
many are probably of the same group, who 
with full knowledge of their redemption 
rights have continued to hold Liberty Loan 





bonds long after their maturity, when in- 
terest ceased, and World War thrift and | 
savings stamps which might have been | 
cashed in years before. 

Postal savings depositors are mostly per- | 
sons who have made surpluses by their | 
own effort. They are sweat-of-the-brow | 
folk, to whom a dollar is not a mere mark | 
on a piece of paper, an entry in a book, or 
a tip to a porter, but two halves, four quar- 
ters, ten dimes, twenty nickels, one 
hundred cents. It is something measurable 
in minutes and hours, in toil and fatigue 
and going-without. 

These depositors save with a purpose. | 
It is to buy the adjoining forty, to replace | 
the junk wagon with a truck, to get the| 
fruit stand under a roof, to own a home, to | 
expand the business, to send for one’s girl | 
in Jugoslavia, to doctor the crippled child. 
It is to provide for old age, for decent burial. 

Any person at least ten years old may 
open an account. Deposits are accepted in 
amounts of one dollar and its multiples. 
No one may have more than $2,500 on de- 
posit, exclusive of interest. On February 
28, 1933, there were 85,092 persons who 
had the maximum deposit; on June 30, 
1929, the number was 11,037. Postmasters 
General for years have urged that the limit 
of deposits by one person be raised to 
$5,000, holding that many more millions 
of hoarded dollars would come into the 
system. By conversion of deposits, postal 
savings bonds (Continued on page 58) | 
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When it comes to tobacco, I’m no tightwad. I’ve always 
said, “‘My pipe deserves the best. Hang the expense!”’ 


Then Union Leader came into 
my life. ..and I said goodbye to 
fancy-priced brands. When 10¢ 
buys a full size tin of the choicest 
Kentucky Burley... aged and 
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cured to smoking perfection... 
why should any man pay more? 


Not me! I’m sitting pretty with 
Union Leader, thank you! (It’s 
grand for cigarettes, too.) 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 









THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Misrepresentation of Veterans, Cost of Government Projects, Proposed 
Sabotage of Our Defense Draw Comment of Editors 


MERICAN LEGION spokesmen, both speakers and 
editors, who watch the metropolitan dailies, have long 
insisted that most of them not only paint a false picture 
of disabled veterans’ compensation editorially but are 

even more unfair in their news stories. 

Need there be further evidence that we are right? 

The bill passed over Roosevelt’s veto does call for $228,000,000, 
but only $42,292,700 of that amount is for World War veterans— 
disabled, not able-bodied, not a nickel of pension in any form. 

Federal employes get $134,858,300, more than three times as 
much as we get, but virtually all of the condemnation hurled at 
Congress for its action is hung onto us.—Jowa Legionaire. 


VETERANS VS. EMERGENCY 


O sources of information, the report of National Industrial 
Conference Board, of November 10, 1933, as published in the 
Financial Chronicle on Page 3441, and the annual report of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 1933, Page 68-60, give statis- 
tics from which the following interesting comparison is made: 

The cost of emergency measures in the last year is half again 
more than the entire cost of all veterans of all wars expended since 
the World War, 1018. 

In other words, for every ten dollars that the Govern- 
ment has spent over a period of sixteen years on all veterans, 
widows, hospitals, homes, orphans and kindred subjects, it has 
spent or authorized, to be spent $15 in the last year on such things 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, the AAA, FERA, HOLC, 
and so forth. 

Little by little the public press is beginning to realize and to 
admit that after all, Uncle Sam may have been too harsh with 
his former defenders.—Minnesota Legionnaire. 


A PLAN FoR TREASON 


N THE March 3, 1934, issue of the Epworth Herald, a Metho- 

dist organ, appears a treasonable article by Winifred L. 

Chappell, secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
i i. 

Quoting from the article, in part: 

“Young church fellows of draft age must decide something 
when war breaks out . . . In general, these youths have four 
choices instead of two as most of them think. 

“First, they can conform, yield to the draft, play the game of 
the war makers, be cannon fodder. . . 

“In the second place, they can be conscientious objectors and 
go to prison . . . What unspeakably clear thinking and brave 
doing it takes to be a C. O. (conscientious objector). 

“But now a third choice, hardly so much as even thought of 
during the World War, appears in this possibility: Stay out of 
jail—why thus separate yourself from the masses? Why thus let 
yourself be put out of the game? Accept the draft, take the drill, 
go into the camps and onto the battlefield, or into the munitions 
factories and transportation work—but sabotage war preparations 
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and war. Down tools when the order is to make and load muni- 
tions. Spoil war materials and machinery .. . 

“The fourth choice is really a further development of the third. 
It calls for sabotage but with the deliberate, conscious, informed 
intent to get rid of the present economic system, of which war is 
apart. Youth in the Christian church must wake up, or they 
are not going to be the leaders in the program here described . . .” 

Briefly, the secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service proposes that the youth of the churches, by sabotage, con- 
demn those other youth of the nation who may be defending this 
land from invasion, to death by the hands of their own country- 
men, through spoiled munitions, delayed transportation, or worse, 
leaving them to the mercy of the enemy. In addition, she pro- 
poses that, in time of war, the nation itself be attacked from 
within, leaving the land with an enemy on two fronts, at home and 
on the battle line. . . 

The Chappell plan is treason, pure and simple.—Legion News, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


No BLuNopers, No REGRETS 


“s OUTH is blunder, manhood is struggle, old age is regret,” 
wrote Disraeli many years ago. The regrets of old age bear 

relation to the blunders of youth . . . The American Legion cele- 

brated its fifteenth birthday last month; it is stil] young. . . 

So far, it has no apologies to make, in spite of the assertions 
of Clarence Wilson, Katherine Mayo, W. Russell Bowie, Economy 
League and other self-styled “protectors of treasuries” —notwith- 
standing the remarks of those who are reluctant to admit that 
Right is Might. 

The fact that the Legion from its earliest days had to struggle 
on behalf of the disabled veterans, whom it had sworn to protect, 
and for the rights of the dependents of veterans, together with its 
unqualified service to the community, State and nation, accounts 
for the absence of mistakes. Busy, altruistic youth has no time 
for blunders . . . The American Legion inherited the struggles of 
manhood in its cradle days; we may hope and believe therefore 
that an IMPARTIAL history of our organization will contain no 
blunders and no regrets, when the bugler has blown Taps over the 
grave of the last American Legionnaire.—Stamford (Connecticut) 
Legionnaire. 


How Many Draw CoMPENSATION P 


N ALL the furor about the over-riding of a presidential veto 
on a bill providing benefits for veterans, some people seem to 
have the idea that every World War veteran in Nebraska gets a 
dig check each month from the federal Government. It was a 
shock to at least one metropolitan newspaper man in the State 
when he made some inquiries and found that approximately only 
2,000 veterans received compensation in this State, while there 
are approximately 45,000 World War veterans living in Nebraska 
at present. 
The shock was intensified when he was informed that less than 
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ten percent of the members of The 
American Legion received compensation. 
—Nebraska Legionnaire. 


THE LEGION AND RELIGION 


INCE our last publication the public 
press has been filled with the story of 
the fifty-one ministers and The American 
Legion. During all the fury of this con- 
troversy, two thoughts stand out like the 
eyes of an owl in a black forest; and these 
are, that this country needs a “new deal”’ 
in journalism, and a changed conception of 
religion on the part of many clergymen. On 
the one hand, the headlines of newspapers 
have misled and misled the public until it 
has been finding it difficult to term any- 
thing paid to a veteran other than “Bonus,” 
and on the other we find many of the clergy 
dipping their tongues in the cup of scorn to 
belch forth vindictiveness upon an organ- 
ization of patriotic citizens. Fifty-one 
ministers saw fit to sign a statement heap- 
ing abuse on our organization. We may 
need more religion in this country, but 
before we can get it we will have to have 
more religion in ministers.—Bellmore (New 
York) Post Bulletin. 


THe Wor._p Court 


ANY leaders of The American Legion 

in the State have gone publicly on 

record against any adherence by the United 
States to the World Court. 

To those who might question this action, 
it should be recalled that The American 
Legion, at its national convention at 
Chicago, again by resolution took its stand 
against any entangling alliances on the part 
of the United States, mentioning by name 
the World Court and the League of Nations. 

At the present time certain pacifist 
groups are bringing pressure on the Senate 
for a ratification of the World Court ad- 
herence. Those opposed to such action are 
petitioning the Senate not to ratify the 
proposed adherence and are circulating pe- 
titions for signing by those interested. 
There is no reason why any Legionnaire 
should hesitate to sign one of these pe- 
titions, for, as stated above, it is a part 
of the Legion program.—California Le- 
gionnaire. 


Your Vote Is Neepep 


UR sole purpose for urging citizens, 
especially Legionnaires, to vote is to 
let the political leaders know the wishes of 
the majority when candidates are put into 
office. If a person is of voting age and does 
not exercise the privilege his right to citizen- 
ship has not been fully established. . . . 
Legionnaires, familiarize yourselves 
with the platforms of the candidates for 
the several public offices to be voted for, 
and with the issues involved. Then make 
every effort to see that your friends and 
neighbors do likewise. With this informa- 
tion well in mind everyone can vote in- 
telligently. When every eligible voter 
casts his ballot intelligently, we shall have 
conducted for us the type of government 
we wish.—Alabama Legionnaire . 
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Brakes Wore Out—4ut THIS Tire 


Kept Right on Rolling 





Test cars burned out brakes in 72 hours 
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HE Goodyear test cars were ‘‘try- 

ing out’’ a new tire. Start — run to 
50—stop. Start— run to 50 — stop. 
Hard, quick, emergency-like stops, 
jamming on the brakes. 


The strain was terrific! Brakes had to 
be adjusted every 8 hours, completely 
relined every 72. 


But when that battle was over, we knew 
we had a better tire than ever before. We 
wanted a tire to match the new cars, for 
these high-powered, faster-sprinting, 
quicker-stopping cars were putting new 
burdens on tires — demanding longer wear, 
more grip—and the ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather 
certainly was that tire! 


How it Started 


Treads were wearing out too fast. Not 
only competing tires — but even ours. 
And because leadership is a tradition at 
Goodyear this order came from the execu- 
tive offices: ‘‘Find out what's wrong and lick 
it! Pour all of our experience, resources, and 
skill into building a tire that can stand the gaff!’” 


Today — that tire is ready for you. It is 
called ‘‘G-3’’ because that was the simple 
symbol which identified it in all of the re- 
search tests. It needs no fancy name, for in 
the plain, honest facts are reasons enough 
for any sensible man or woman to buy it. 


Put ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather tires under you and 
you will get greater non-skid mileage than 
you ever got before. And that’s important, 
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Smooth highwgys invite 

to drive at higher speeds. 2 
need grip on your tires more 
than ever —and “‘G-3"" 
keeps its grip 43% longer 


on today’s smooth highways and boulevards, 
if you want to stop. 


Here are the facts: 

43% longer non-skid mileage 

16% more non-skid blocks 

5%% wider |; more road contact. 

11%% wider ribs; narrower grooves. 

100% guarantee that it is the best All- Weather 
that Goodyear ever built. It costs more to 
build— because there's more rubber in the 
tread—an average of 2 lbs. more per tire. 


You may ask: ‘‘If the tread is heavier, does 
that increase sidewall strain?’’ The answer 
is yes. But, here is why Goodyear can pile 
on that added strain and stand it— Supertwist! 
For only Goodyear has the right to build 
tires with Supertwist, that marvelous, extra- 
durable, extra-elastic cord fabric which en- 
ables the carcass of ‘‘G-3’’ to accept an 
increase in strain with no effort at all. 


If you have tires to buy, buy ‘‘G-3”’ tires 
now. They cost more to build, but you can 
buy them at no extra cost. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Germans had held for four years, was the 
scene of our first major independent Ameri- 
can operation. An army of 550,000 
Americans was engaged. All familiar with 
the region remember Montsec, rearing its 
bald dome four hundred feet above the 
surrounding plain, which served the Ger- 
mans as a point of defense and observation 
as it served the Roman conquerors 
during their occupation of Gaul. 
Miles away the plowman turning 
his furrows in soil once furrowed by 
steel of another sort may see the 
gleaming white stone of the Ameri- 
can memorial as it catches the rays 
of the sun.” An approach road built 
by the Commission conducts the visi- 
tor to the crest of the hill where 
stands a circular colonnade of a most 
impressive design. On the frieze 
above massive columns appear the 
names of some of the places marked 
by the fiercest fighting incident to 
the clearing of this great salient in 
September, 1918, and the operations 
in the vicinity after that time. A 
triangular shaped bronze relief map 
of the battlefield that spreads out 
below assists the visitor to under- 
stand the fighting in the region. 
The largest and most imposing of our 
war monuments in Europe commemorates 
the greatest battle in the history of 
American arms—that of the Meuse- 
Argonne. Of the more than 1,000,000 
American troops engaged, 123,000 became 
casualties. The site chosen was the hill of 
Montfaucon, seat of the old market town 
of that name. This hill dominates the sur- 
rounding terrain almost as much as 
Montsec. When the Americans wrested it 
from German machine gunners the town 
was a complete ruin. It has been rebuilt 
below the western slope of the hill. Above 
the wreckage of the old town towers our 
monument, a Doric shaft 175 feet in height 
surmounted by a figure of Liberty. On the 
walls of the terrace from which the column 
rises are inscribed the names of the twenty- 
seven divisions participating and of the 
places where intensive fighting occurred. 
There is also a series of inscriptions giving 
a brief account of the offensive and a map. 
The monument overlooks our cemetery at 


seats; gotta find some room somewhere.” 

That’s our main trouble with profes- 
sional tennis. O’Brien was right. For the 
first time in our tennis experience we had 
a sell-out. This notwithstanding the fact 
that we put in extra seats, rows of chairs 
up close to the court and behind the wire 
backstop, adding thousands to our seating 
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Romagne, which is about six miles away. 

Commemorative structures of more 
modest proportions perpetuate the valor- 
ous sacrifices of our troops in Belgium, in 
the Champagne region of France near 
Somme-Py, at Cantigny, and on the 
Somme. One of the monuments in Belgium 
is at Audenarde, near the Flanders Field 





Corner of visitors’ room in one 
of our cemeteries 


cemetery, and the other is south of Ypres. 
The Somme memorial is at Bellicourt, near 
St. Quentin, on the old Hindenburg Line; 
and I do not think that anyone will mis- 
take it for a representation of a guillotine. 
Bronze tablets have been placed on the 
Damrémont Barracks at Chaumont, which 
from September, 1917, until July, roro, 
served as the General Headquarters of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and on 
the City Hall at Souilly from whence the 
operations of the First American Army 
were directed during the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 

At Gibraltar was a base of operations of 
our sea forces engaged in warfare on Ger- 
man submarines and in convoying into 
British and Mediterranean ports our troop 
and cargo ships. There we constructed a 
memorial to the Navy in the form of an 
archway and flight of steps connecting the 
naval yards to the picturesque and cos- 
mopolitan town. 

The Navy, in bringing safely to France 
the convoys carrying the 2,000,000 troops 
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capacity. Still there was a demand. The 
night of the match we packed ’em in solid. 
O’Brien’s broad back fades from my 
door about 10:45 and in limps a big lanky 
cowpuncher wearing a ten-gallon hat. He 
had a bad fall the previous week in the 
Rodeo and is just out of the hospital. 
“Hello, Slim, how are you feeling?” 


and millions of tons of material and sup- 
plies, accomplished a feat unequaled in 
maritime history. At Brest, in Brittany, 
in recognition of this great achievement of 
the Navy, as well as its important service 
with the British fleet, we have erected a 
striking rectangular shaft, which over- 
looks the harbor and rises one hundred feet 
above the highest part of the weath- 
ered walls of the city’s ancient de- 
fenses. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand 
members of the A. E. F. composed 
the Services of Supply which kept the 
combat troops provided with the 
means that made our victories possi- 
ble. This was an administrative 
undertaking without parallel in the 
history of war. To perpetuate the 
memory of those loyal soldiers we 
have erected at Tours, the head- 
quarters of the S. O. S., a large 
fountain beautiful in design. The 
figures on the upper basin represent 
Administration, Construction, Pro- 
curement and Distribution, the four 
principal divisions of the S. O. S. 
On the lower basin appear in low re- 
lief the coats of arms of Tours, Brest, 
St. Nazaire, Le Mans, Is-sur-Tille, Nevers, 
Neufchateau, and Bordeaux where were 
located principal depots of supply. 

Thus we leave to posterity a record in 
stone and bronze, modest, but I think 
adequate, to the part we played in the 
great conflict. Constantly the Commission 
receives applications or suggestions for 
additional memorials. Concerning these 
we have established this policv: None will 
be approved except when it is of an utili- 
tarian character, and none will be approved 
without the consent of the French or Bel- 
gian authorities. France is a focal point 
for tourists and travelers from all parts of 
the world. The deeds of our soldiers on 
her soil will always have a sentimental 
place in the American heart. Yet I would 
have my fellow-countrymen bear in mind 
that reticence is an essential part of valor, 
as it is of good taste. If we are to err at 
all in this matter of marking battlefields 
let us err on the side of modesty. I know 
that no veteran who reads these lines will 
mistake my meaning. 


“I’m better, Colonel. I’m better, but I 
ain’t well yet, and I gotta get me home... .”’ 

Slim, it appears, was left behind when 
his gang departed, and is now without car- 
fare to Texas. Hardly have we arranged to 
send him back to his native plains, when 
more trouble shows up. At 11:05 in walks 
Lester Patrick, manager of our Rangers, 
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the New York professional hockey team. 

The Rangers lead the league and are 
very much in the running for the Stanley 
Cup series at the end of the season, but the 
team is crippled by injuries and two of the 
best men, Ching Johnson and Art Somers, 
are both out with broken jaws. Shall we 
pick up a couple of men from outside, shall 
we get players from some other team, or 
take a chance and carry on as we are. Next 
week is the last moment of the season we 
are permitted to exchange players, so the 
question must be settled then and there. | 
It’s noon before we finish and Patrick gives 
way to the musician. 









Dr. Damrosch is having trouble with the | 
hanging of the sounding board and wants 
it changed for his concert the next evening. 
This means quick work because we have 
an amateur hockey game on in the Garden | 
that afternoon and the whole interior must | 
be arranged inside of a few hours. 

My next callers (some of the names I 
use are fictitious, but they’re all very real 
persons) present somewhat of a contrast to 
the courtly musician. Our boxing pro- 
moter, Jimmy Johnston, comes in with 
Battling Minsky and his manager, Sam 
Devine. Minsky is the middleweight 
champion; he is anxious to fight, we'd like 
to put him on. ' Everything looks good. 
You’d think it would be a natural, wouldn’t 
you? 

‘“‘We’d like to match your boy, Devine. 
What about his taking on that Young 
Fitzpatrick—he’s a comer.’’ Johnston lists 
some of the challenger’s victories. The 
champ and his manager exchange glances. 
“T’d rather my boy took on Kid Connors,”’ 
says the manager. Now the Kid was a 
first class boxer about eight years ago; to- 
day he simply isn’t in the picture. The 
fact is that Minsky doesn’t want to take a 
chance—after all, being champion, why 
should he? When you realize how much the 
champion risks in every fight, you can 
hardly blame him. 

That’s one of the troubles with the fight 
game today. In fixing a championship bout 
there are factors to be considered about 
which the public never thinks. Why don’t 
we match Sailor Smith against Gunner 
Jones? First and most important, there 
must be a real fight, preferably a close 
scrap, and Gunner Jones wouldn’t stand 
up against the Sailor. We need a fight that 
will appeal to the man in the street. If we 
matched the Gunner and the Sailor, there 
would be cries of fake. Or worse still, the | 
crowd wouldn’t turn out. 

By the time the boxer has disappeared | 
it’s 12:30 and I go out to lunch, returning at | 
2:15 to find half a dozen persons waiting | 
in the lounge outside my office. First on 
the list is a representative of the National 
Horse Show Association. “Colonel, we 
simply must have more boxes at the Show 
next week... 

The problem at the Horse Show is much 
the same as that at the tennis matches. 
Unlike most sporting events, the high 
priced seats go first, for many spectators | 
come to the Horse Show not to see 
but to be seen. (Continued on page 42) 
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“Jack, I really think I’m going crazy!” 
“What's wrong, Ted?” 


“It's thi. s underwear of mine. . 


ing . 


If your life is being made miserable by your 
underwear—we strongly advise an immediate change 
to Arrow Underwear. 


For in Arrow Shorts that seam in the crotch— 
the seam that’s responsible for chafing and binding 
—has been put where it never again will torture you. 

Better yet, Arrow Shorts stay comfortable be- 
cause they’re Sanforized-Shrunk. Laundering cannot 
alter their perfect fit or steal their ample leg and 
seat room. 

Arrow Undershirts are absorbent and elastic, 
giving you full length and chest coverage. 


bd 


Slip into some Arrow Underwear today — 
and discover what Arrow means by comfort! 


© 1934, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, New York 
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“Well, Ive got the cure. Know that men’s store I go to? 
over there and ask for Arrow Underwear with the Seamless Crotch!” 
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The secret of Arrow Shorts 
comforl—no seam inthe crotchl 





Arrow Shorts and Undershirts 
—Lach garment, 65c up. 


ARROW UNDERWEAR 


Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Made by the makers of ARROW SHIRTS 








Naturally everyone wants a box. Some- 
how we must change our accommodations 
to provide more boxes. Of course such 
a situation does not arise at the rodeo, 
and there is a curious contrast between 
these two events we stage at the Garden. 
The mounts at the rodeo are bronchos, 
tended by western cowboys who are the 
real stuff. At the Horse Show one sees only 
highly trained thoroughbreds tended al- 
most exclusively by English grooms, also 
the real stuff. Both events, however, re- 
quire a wholesale revision of the space in 
the basement underneath the Garden 
proper, and both demand ten inches of 
closely packed dirt all over the floor of the 
arena. Which is no small job to cart in 
and out again in the space of a few hours. 


Y NEXT visitor is young Fifi Lefe- 


bure, the scrappy young French 
lightweight, and his manager, Jim Condon. 
Fifi is a natural to match with some hustling 
American, but Condon is holding out for 
too much cash. One funny thing about the 
fight game is that the mere fact everyone 
wants a fight only makes it the harder to 
arrange. 

“We can’t do it, Jim. No money in it 
for us.”” He doesn’t believe me. Nor does 
the fighter. But the fact is, contrary to 
general opinion, most bouts are by no 
means profitable to the promoter. The 
public, accustomed to the $2,500,000 gates 
of the Tunney-Dempsey era, thinks of a 
championship fight as a big money maker. 
This is not so. If we match Lefebure, we 
must first of all pay 50 percent of the re- 
ceipts to the two fighters. Then charity, 
in this case the Milk Fund, must take a 
cut, for the scrap is held under its auspices. 
Next comes the cost of the preliminary 
bouts, advertising and publicity, rent of 
the Garden, the general set-up, tickets, 
ushers, and so forth. No, it’s only the big 
bouts which are money makers, and here 
we have overhead, interest, taxes and de- 
preciation to think about, just as the box- 
ers have to consider their side of the 
picture. 

My next caller is a man from the Bronx 
with a pocketful of bills. He is the secretary 
of a communist organization that wants to 
hire the hall for a rally the following month. 
My first task is to avoid trouble, and I 
recollect that a patriotic society has also 
hired the place for a rally about the same 
period. They must be spaced well apart. I 
call my secretary. “When is that rally 
coming off next month? The tenth?’”’ The 
other meeting is fixed for the twenty-fifth. 
Even then one can’t always be sure. Last 
winter here in the Garden there was a 
fight between two factions of the same 
organization during which many heads 
were battered! Often, however, contrast- 
ing events do go on in different parts of the 
building at the same time. Recently we 


had a hockey game between the New York 
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Rangers and the Montreal Canadiens while 
underneath in the basement a mass meet- 
ing for the striking hotel waiters was in full 
swing. 

By this time it’s after four. A police 
lieutenant drops in to discuss plans for the 
six-day bike race which is coming soon. 
The six-day bike race crowd is the tough- 
est job the Garden has to handle in the 


OHN REED KILPATRICK was 

already known to the American 
public as a great amateur athlete, a 
distinguished soldier, and a success- 
ful business man when he was named 
head of the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation more than a year ago. 
He was captain of the Yale track 
team and an All-American end on 
the football team at a time when 
Yale dominated the football scene. 
He served as a first sergeant on the 
Border and became a colonel on the 
General Staff in France, serving 
as Chief Regulating Officer of the 
A.E.F. He was awarded the D.S.M., 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm, and 
was made a Chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor. After the war he 
became Vice-president of the George 
A. Fuller Co., nationally known 
building contractors. Colonel Kil- 
patrick is a member of 151st Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion Post of the 

Legion in New York City 


entire season, and we must make prepara- 
tions to take care of them if they get excited 
because one of their favorites is not 
awarded a stolen lap on the field. If this 
gang gets out of hand there is trouble. 

It’s 5:30 and the morning mail is yet to 
be answered. At this moment another 
visitor enters, the president of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. This makes me realize 
that the annual Westminster Club Show, 
America’s greatest dog exhibition, will be 
on us soon. That brings up numerous 
things to be settled. 

The dog show is one of the most difficult 
things to stage during the entire season. 
It comes in the middle of the year, at our 
busiest time, around Lincoln’s birthday. 
Then it takes over the whole plant. The 
entire place must be decorated and made 
over, with rings for the judging upstairs, 
kennels and installations for the dogs in 
the basement. Last winter the Rangers 
and the Americans played an over-time 
hockey game up to eleven o’clock on the 
evening before the opening day of the show. 
Here’s what had to be done in order that 
the arena might go to the dogs on time. 

The hockey game is finished. The fans 
troop out and the players leave the ice for 
their dressing rooms. A new crowd then 
assaults the place, a mob of workers who 
must dismantle it and rebuild it entirely 


anew in less than twelve hours. The lights 
over the seats die away as the men on the 
floor get busy, first taking down the back- 
stops at each end of the rink, removing the 
iron posts, unfastening the wire netting, 
piling the wooden sideboards onto trucks 
by which they can be quickly removed 
from the ice. The players’ benches and the 
rows of seats bordering the rink are taken 
out, then the high stands behind the posts 
with their benches are removed in sections. 
But the ice remains. 

It takes between an hour and two hours 
to scrape the ice off the floor. Two steel 
motor tractor ploughs with curved, sharp 
beaks slide out upon the glistening surface. 
Their beaks cut into and rip up that frozen 
mass with a crunching sound, the ice is 
tossed up on both sides as the plough goes 
back and forth across the arena. Before 
long it is cut into splinters ready for the 
pusher, another plough which shoves it 
down one end where it is shoveled into a 
big chute. Now the interior is ready for 
the next step in the preparation for its 
canine guests. 

The arena is carpeted in green. Twelve 
rings for the judging are erected by the 
carpenters, who for the past twenty-four 
hours have been getting the kennels in the 
basement ready. The decorators are busily 
at work. Downstairs the dogs have been 
arriving for hours, and by the time it is 
daybreak and the finishing touches are 
being put on the building, their grooms are 
working over them, scrubbing, powdering, 
plucking and combing them, according to 
breeds. Upstairs the arena is actually 
ready a few minutes after nine, shortly 
before the advance guard arrives, because 
the judging begins at ten o’clock sharp. 
This is about as close as we care to make it. 


OU will see that boxing is but one ele- 
ment in the sport’s program of the 
Garden. Indeed, during the season we 
have track meets, tennis matches, six-day 
bike races, hockey and basketball games, 
wrestling and other forms of athletics, 
besides concerts, the circus—this stays 
three weeks and except for the fact that 
we have to give up our main offices on the 
floor as dressing rooms for the performers, 
is easy to handle—electrical shows, dance 
marathons, horse and dog shows and vari- 
ous other forms of entertainment. Yet we 
have to be continually thinking up various 
kinds of amusement. Right now we are 
considering the revival of an old fashioned 
Sportsman’s Show, and next season we are 
putting on college basketball. My task is 
to get the money in at the front door. Yes, 
and to keep it from going out the back door. 
Five years ago I would never have im- 
agined that professional football would 
take hold as it has. Who would have 
guessed that the time would come when 
professional tennis would outdraw boxing? 
At the Tilden-Vines match last winter, 
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however, we had not only 
crowd that ever saw a tennis match any- 
where in the world, but a gate of over 
$30,000, which is considerable money for 
any sporting event anywhere. 

The crowd which came to this contest 
was pretty much the same audience at- 
tending the horse show or a college hockey 


the largest | 


| 








game—people in silk hats and evening | 


clothes in the boxes beside the court. But | 
there is a vast difference between crowds 


each night i in the Garden. At the concerts | 
are music lovers and highbrows, real sport- | 


ing fans come to the hockey matches, 
foreigners predominate at the communist 


rallies. The real sports fanatic, however, | 


is the man who goes into the gallery at the 
six-day bike race; he takes almost as much 
punishment as the riders themselves. 
Sometimes we stage a professional ath- 
letic event, sometimes an amateur contest. 
Many pro sports bear a close resemblance 
to amateur sports; others present an enor- 
mous contrast. In hockey, for instance, 
about the only difference I can discover 
between amateurs and professionals is that 
the latter play a whole lot better. The New 
York Rangers are a bunch of amateurs at 
heart—they play the game because they 
love it. The atmosphere of their dressing 
room is the nearest thing to that of a col- 
lege football team I’ve ever seen. 
other hand boxing is a lone wolf game, as 
distinct from a team game. So is wrestling. 
Can wrestling ever be cleaned up? No. 
The public doesn’t really want it to be. 
The fans like a show and enjoy being fooled. 


HE Garden as you can see is a kaleido- 

scope. Take anaverage week in our sea- 
son. On Saturday evening we'll have the 
Firemen’s Ball with fifteen thousand pres- 
ent; Sunday at two in the afternoon ten 
thousand come out to see an amateur 
hockey game between the St. Nicks and the 
Atlantic City Sea Gulls, while twelve to fif- 
teen thousand will pack the place the same 
evening to watch the Rangers play the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. Then another rapid 
change. The floor must be arranged for a 
boxing match on Monday evening and 
shifted back again for a college hockey 
game between Yale and McGill on Tues- 
day. The highbrows come out Wednesday 
for Dr. Damrosch’s concert, and on Thurs- 
day at eight we must be ready for Tilden 
and Cochet, the French plaver, who are 
staging an international tennis match. 
Friday there is another league hockey 
game, and Saturday we have a communist 
rally in the afternoon and the annual Mill- 
rose A. A. track games in the evening, with 
but a few hours in which to make a com- 
plete transformation of the plant. 

Variety? Lots of it. Which is one of the 
things making my job worth while, be- 
cause there is plenty of grief attached to it. 
I must be a landlord, a sports promoter, a 
diplomatic fixer, a business executive, a 
professional entertainer, besides acting as 
the responsible head of a million-dollar 
corporation with stockholders who natu- 
rally look to me for some return on their 
money. 
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laugh at your 


KINNY SHAPE: 
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Posed by prafessionat ™® 


Thousands find new way 
adds pounds quick! 


Astonishing gains in a few weeks with new 
discovery. Richest imported brewers’ ale 
yeast now concentrated 7 times and iron 


IF | WERE ONLY BUILT 
LIKE THAT CHAP, WHAT 
A HIT I'D MAKE! 
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added. Gives § to 15 lbs. quick! 7S 


) nes years doctors have prescribed 
yeast to build up health for run- 
down men and women. But now, thanks 
to a new scientific discovery, you can 
get far greater tonic results than with 
ordinary yeast—regain health, and in 
addition put on pounds of husky flesh— 
and in a far shorter time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gain- 
ing solid, good-looking pounds, but also 
clear, healthy skin, freedom from indi- 
gestion and constipation, new pep. 


Concentrated 7 times 


This amazing new product, Ironized 
Yeast, is made from specially cultured 
brewers’ ale yeast a from Europe 
—the richest yeast known—which by a 
new process is concentrated 7 times— 
made 7 times more powerful. 

But that is not all! This marvelous, 
health-building yeast is then ironized 
with 3 special kinds of iron which 
strengthen the blood, add abounding pep. 


Day after day, as you take Ironized 
Yeast, watch ugly, gawky angles fill out, 
flat chest develop and skinny limbs get 
husky. And with this will come a fine, 
clear, ruddy skin, new robust health to 





lick your weight in wildcats—you’re an 
entirely new person. 


Results guaranteed 


No matter how skinny and weak you 
may be, this marvelous new Ironized 
Yeast should build you up in a few short 
weeks as it has thousands. If you are 
not delighted with the results of the very 
first ager your money will be in- 
stantly refunded 

Only be sure you get genuine Ironized 
Yeast, not some imitation that cannot 
give the same results. Insist on the gen- 
uine with “IY” stamped on each tablet. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health 
right away, we make this absolutely 
FREE offer. Purchase a package of 
Ironized Yeast at once, cut out the seal 
on the box and mail it to us with a clip- 
ping of this paragraph. We will send 
you a fascinating new book on health, 
“New Facts About Your Body,” by a 
well-known authority. Remember, re- 
sults are guaranteed with the very first 
package—or money refunded. At all 
druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Dept. 
346, Atlanta, Ga. 
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hear growls all around me. “This is an 
‘officers only’ organization,” grunted one 
ex-private. 

The dissatisfaction grew rapidly, but it 
proved to be short-lived. The whole issue 
vanished in a riotous cheer when, one after 
another, Jack Sullivan (the private), Fred 
Humphrey (the gob) and good-looking 
Philo C. Calhoun (the marine), were 
elected vice-chairmen. And indeed that 
was a victory! It was a victory for broad- 
mindedness on both sides. It ended the 
“officers only”’ issue once and for all, and it 
eliminated the perils of ill-feeling due to 
military caste. The officers as well as the 
enlisted men were keenly aware of the 
dangers latent in the problem, and united 
their forces to solve it. 


IERHAPS the psychology behind the 

officer-versus-enlisted-man issue—and 
many other issues that came up at St. 
Louis—will be better understood if we take 
a bird’s-eye view of the convention as a 
whole, and jot down a few impressions. 

First, let it be known, we were a happy 
gang. We were young. Most of us were 
healthy. And last but far from least we 
were just out of service. The enlisted men 
still had a wee bit of the “officers only”’ 
complex hanging around in their craniums 
—I know I had. But those new outfits of 
civilian clothes worked magic, and the 
fraternity of spirit that prevailed among 
the delegates soon made us snap out of it. 

The people of St. Louis gave us a cordial 
welcome; they made us the guests of the 
town and all that went with it. Curiosity 
regarding the purposes of the convention 
was widespread. When we walked along 
the streets wearing our Legion badges, we 
were stopped at every corner with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is this Legion you fellows are 
forming?” Our answers, indeed, were 
scarcely more than vague generalizations. 
We didn’t know ourselves what the Legion 
was going to be. We knew—clearly—what 
we wanted it to be; but the whole idea of 
the organization was so new that we still 
had no definite picture of its future. 

The convention proper might be divided 
into two groups: First, the committee 
workers, who were mostly older men and 
ex-officers; and, second, the general body 
of delegates who comprised in the main a 
happy-go-lucky bunch of exuberant young- 
sters. No offense to anybody! I was one 
of the exuberant youngsters. To me, as to 
most of the younger element at St. Louis, 
the trip represented a joyful junket in 
which nothing was to be taken seriously— 
always of course excepting the primary 
purpose of creating the Legion. That was 
serious! We roared down speakers we 
didn’t like. We insulted the delegates from 
one city because they had a pacifist mayor 
—and we apologized like gentlemen after- 
ward. We shot parliamentary procedure 
to pieces. And we slayed radicalism with 
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a yell that could be heard half-way across 
the city. Yes, it was a noisy session—a 
palpitating and galvanic session. And it 
was picturesque, too—especially in its 
language. Our talk at the convention was 
a colorful mixture of A. E. F. French and 
home service lingo. We used words dug up 
by the roots out of French soil. Civilian 
restraint and decorum was unknown to us, 
and we said what we thought without pick- 
ing our phrases. Most of us, so far as state 
of mind was concerned, were still in service. 

One important point of the St. Louis 
session was that it gave the A. E. F. 
veterans their first real chance to mingle 
with the men who did not get over. The 
story of this fraternization could well be an 
article in itself. We heard all about home 
service, and we heard at first hand the grim 
tale of the flu epidemic in American camps. 
To us of the overseas contingent, these 
were new and sobering disclosures. We 
forgot to be swell-headed about our gold 
stripes in our respect for what had been 
suffered at home. 

Significant incidents come back to mind 
across the years. The whole convention 
indeed was made up of memorable mo- 
ments. I recall one morning a sleepy, good- 
looking young man hurrying past me 
through the lobby of the Statler with a 
scrap of paper clutched nervously in his 
hand. He was looking for the chairman of 
some committee or other. 

“T have the preamble!”’ he exclaimed. “‘I 
think it is all ready now!” 

The preamble! We gathered around 
curiously, and questioned him. It was 
good, all right, he assured us. It ought to 
be good. They had been working on it 
since dinner-time last night, and it was now 
nine A.M. The young man read some ex- 
cerpts from the preamble to us in a clear, 
well-modulated voice. Ten years later I 
heard the same voice in the House of 
Representatives. The young man was 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


AJOR FISH and his colleagues had a 
real job in preparing the preamble, 
but no more indeed than had the other com- 
mittees. Toappreciate the task these Legion 
pioneers faced we must remember that they 
had to build an organization from the 
ground up. At the moment the convention 
opened, the Legion existed only as a hope 
in the minds of 1,100 energetic sponsors. It 
goes without saying, of course, that the pre- 
liminary work done by the Advance Com- 
mittee was vitally important. But the real 
job necessarily awaited the convention it- 
self. And what a job it was! Into a few 
crowded days and nights were compressed 
a multitude of details that normally would 
have taken months. 

There was a constitution to be drafted, 
principles to be outlined, emblem to be 
selected—even the name itself had not been 
adopted when the convention opened. We 


abandoned the idea of calling ourselves 
“The American Legion of World’s War 
Veterans” in favor of the briefer and more 
concise form. Questions of all kinds pre- 
sented themselves for prompt answer. 
Where to locate our permanent head- 
quarters? Where to hold the next conven- 
tion and when? What sort of credentials 
should we establish, and whom should we 
admit to membership?—but we’d get Jost 
in the labyrinths of officialdom if we tried to 
enumerate them all. 

Suffice it to say there was plenty to be 
done—and it was done, as much in per- 
spiration as in inspiration. The committee 
members worked like Trojans. Lucky in- 
deed were those who had a couple of hours’ 
sleep each night. And the work they did 
in the committee rooms was only part of it. 
For their proposals had to be approved by 
the rest of us in open convention. And you 
can believe me when I say we were not 
taking anything on anybody’s say-so. Un- 
ruly and hilarious as we were—and full of 
an exuberance that had been bottled up 
for two war years—we were keen as foxes 
when it came to passing on committee 


proposals. 


OST of the proposals indeed were ap- 

proved, as they merited being, but 

the approval was not effected by any 

steamroller methods. A steam roller at 

St. Louis! You might as well have sug- 
gested a speech by Von Hindenburg. 

When I remember our frequent demon- 
strations, I am amazed that so much actua! 
progress was made. Demonstrations were 
almost continuous. We demonstrated when 
a representative of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Council tried to get the floor. And we 
demonstrated again—in an outburst second 
only to the Roosevelt nomination—when 
the boyish Joseph Healy, ex-seaman of New 
York, launched into a fiery attack on pro- 
hibition. A nice problem Mr. Healy’s 
speech precipitated. Ever since we arrived 
our mature leaders had been avoiding pro- 
hibition like the plague, and now the issue 
was before the convention and the delegates 
were in turmoil. The leaders held an 
emergency consultation: How could the 
organization avoid taking indiscreet action 
on what was perhaps the most controversial 
issue of the post-war period? 

We of the younger element were one 
hundred percent for a red-hot denunciation 
of prohibition and all its works. Especially 
was this feeling strong among the overseas 
contingent who had just come back from 
the happy land of vin blanc. 

“It was a rotten deal!” one delegate ex- 
claimed. “They took advantage of our 
absence in France to put this thing over!”’ 

Many delegates agreed with him pri- 
vately, even the more conservative leaders, 
but reflection showed that the better part 
of valor was to keep the Legion officially 
non-committal on the whole question; so 
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the younger delegates yielded gracefully. 

The St. Louis meeting had its share of 
sparkling personalities. Numerous of those 
present, while they did not hold the spot- 
light, were destined to play dominant parts 
in the subsequent history of the Legion. 
The star of Franklin d’Olier, later National 
Commander, was already in the ascendant. 
D’Olier, a member of the Advance Com- 
mittee, preceded us to St. Louis, and laid 
the groundwork for the convention. Others 
who contributed vitally to the meeting 
have since subordinated their Legion ac- 
tivities to the needs of their private busi- 
ness. Cornelius W. Wickersham, chairman 
of the New York delegation, was a key man 
at every hour of crisis, and he did much to 
guide our exuberance into constructive 
channels. 

Perhaps the most colorful personality at 
St. Louis was the white-haired and ener- 
getic Colonel A. L. Boyce, who has gone 
into history as organizer of ‘Boyce’s 
Tigers,” a military unit which he trained 
for the war in Central Park, New York. 

These men and their associates on the 
various committees were the brains of the 
Caucus Convention. They saw the Legion 
safely through its birth-travail. We who 
made up the younger crowd represented in 
many instances the Legion’s leaders of the 
future. Our lives, like the Legion itself, 
were still in the making. We knew little of 
parliamentary procedure—and, I might 
add, we cared less! Our main concern was 
orienting ourselves to the new peace-time 
world. For my own part, I could not shake 
off the illusion that I was still in France; 
and this was true of many of the younger 
delegates. War and its background were 
our chief interest. We would chatter con- 
stantly about the A. E. F. We would 
gather in hotel rooms singing ‘‘Madelon.”’ 
One overseas delegate was so strongly 
francophile that he was forever greeting our 
St. Louis hostesses with remarks in French, 
which happily they didn’t understand. 

To St. Louis as a whole, the convention 
was an interesting and intriguing novelty. 
This spectacle of ex-service men organizing 
on a nation-wide scale provoked all manner 
of questions and surmises. Our youth of 
course warranted the citizens in assuming a 
paternalistic attitude. Stern-visaged St. 
Louisans of middle age would halt us every- 
where and lecture us on what policies the 
Legion should adopt regarding this, that or 
the other issue. They were a bit suspicious, 
too, about the Legion—though indeed no 
more so than many ex-service men them- 
selves. Even before we had left New York, 
overseas buddies frequently made scoffing 
remarks anent the idea of forming an ex- 
servicemen’s organization. It is interesting 
to note that many of these Doubting 
Thomases becameimportant Legion leaders 
themselves in later years. 

The curiosity so manifest among the 
people of St. Louis regarding the aims of 
the organization that was being created in 
their midst, found indiscreet expression 
sometimes. For example, there was the 
case of the St. Louis newspaper that tried 
to poll the delegates (Continued on page 46) 
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on their politics. This action was formally 
rebuked by the convention ina motion made 
by Major Wickersham and seconded by 
myself which was unanimously adopted. 
Oh yes, we were young, all right, we 
delegates to St. Louis—I should say the 
average age was about 28—and we had a 
lot to learn; but we managed to keep pretty 
clear-headed regarding vital issues. Our 
brains were busy with all those problems of 
youth—the girl back home, the new post- 
war job, and the baggy pants of our 
recently acquired civilian outfits—yet we 
could spot danger-signals a mile off when 
these threatened the welfare of our newly- 
born Legion. For, have no doubts about 
it, the continent recognized our infant as a 
giant in the making. The eyes of the na- 
tion—I might almost say the eyes of the 
world—were focused on us at St. Louis. 


William Slavens McNutt, of Collier’s, 
had a keener sense of the Legion’s poten- 
tialities than perhaps anyone else in the 
army of press correspondents at the con- 
vention. 

“You men are making history,” he re- 
marked one afternoon to a group of us. 

Making history? Maybe. But that 
aspect didn’t concern us so much. Cer- 
tainly it didn’t prevent us from having a 
good time. One afternoon the convention 
chairman found it especially difficult to 
maintain order. He sent a committee to 
the rear of the hall to investigate. There 
the investigators found a group of overseas 
and home service men, singing that popular 
hit of post-war days: 

How ya gonna keep ’em down on the farm 

After they've seen Paree? 

Which must not be taken as implying 


either that disorder was a usual thing at 
the convention, or that our animosity to 
the prohibition law had any personal 
reflex. Answering the first, let me say that 
whenever any issue of real moment was 
raised in the convention, the hall instantly 
became so silent you could hear a pin drop. 
And, as for the second point—well, it has 
always been rather an enigma to me that 
there was so little of the cup that cheers in 
evidence at St. Louis. The convention— 
for a convention—was extraordinarily dry. 

Saturday dawned, at last bringing the 
finale both of our meeting and of our stay 
in St. Louis. The convention adjourned in 
the afternoon. Its work was done. Three 
days before nothing more than an idea, The 
American Legion now emerged as an organ- 
ization with a clear-cut identity, unity and 
purpose. 


The Fires We Needn't Have 


necessary surveys or recommendations. 
A few days later the convention of the 
National Fire Protection Association des- 
patched a similar resolution to Washing- 
ton, making the expert opinion on the mat- 
ter just about unanimous. Inasmuch as 
neither organization has anything to gain 
whether the suggestions are accepted or 
not, the action is especially significant. 

The basic idea is that some of the three 
billion dollar fund provided by the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act should be used for the 
rehabilitation of public buildings along 
fire protection lines. The emphasis must 
not be overlooked, for without preliminary 
study it would be a simple matter to spend 
millions on repairs without getting ten 
cents’ worth of fire protection. It’s been 
done too often! 

The Act authorizes the President to un- 
dertake the “construction, repair and im- 
provement of . . . public buildings” and 
further enables him to make specific 
grants to public bodies for similar work. 
This doubtless sounds pretty sweet to the 
constituents of the pork barrel grenadiers 
who dream such sparkling dreams of im- 
posing new court houses, majestic post 
offices and the like. But before they are 
carried too far away by those dreams, it 
won’t hurt to remind these citizens that be- 
fore we indulge in any new court houses, we 
ought to make safe the ones we have; be- 
fore we go on a splurge of new post offices, 
we ought to rehabilitate the old ones; be- 
fore we become involved in an orgy of road 
building for the benefit of the Sunday 
drivers and the hot dog vendors, we ought 
to think about some of the benefits long 
overdue those unfortunates in state, county 
and municipal institutions under condi- 
tions which give strong men insomnia. 
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And what are these conditions? They 
are horrible. We'll lay odds that if you 
put down this magazine right now and go 
out to the county “poor house” with your 
fire chief, he’ll show you a dozen things 
that will make your flesh creep. As the 
opportunity arises, follow up that call with 
a visit to the local post office, the court 
house, the jail, the state hospital, institu- 
tions for the blind, crippled or feeble- 
minded. 

Drop in even at City Hall; go through 
a couple of schools; take a look at the state 
capitol, if it’s near you, and at the build- 
ings of the state college. Bring somebody 
along who knows something about fire 
and isn’t fooled by the building’s preten- 
tious facade (if any)-—and we'll still give 
odds that in the great bulk of cases the 
conditions will be absolutely rotten! 

Strong talk? Not half strong enough. 
Take that combustible state institution 
for feeble-minded children in one of the 
eastern States. An inspector dropped in 
there not so many months ago to look 
things over and he found the superintend- 
ing physician agreeable but sarcastic. 
“These fire inspections are silly,” he said. 
“Conditions here are fine—why, we’ve 
got an extinguisher every twenty feet 
along the halls.” 

“Great!’’ said the inspector. 
a look at them.” 

The first one he hefted seemed light, so 
he took it down and opened it. 

“‘Where’s the little blue bottle that goes 
in here?” 

“My God!’ snorted the doctor, “is 
that where the bottle goes? We didn’t 
know what to do with them so we put them 
all down in the storeroom.” 

“Fine,” growled the inspector. 


“T’ll have 


“That’s 


perfect! All that little bottles does, doctor, 
is furnish the acid which generates the 
pressure which makes the thing squirt 
when you invert it. So as these things 
stand now you couldn’t blow out a match 
with any of them.” 

“Well,” said the doctor blandly, “it 
really doesn’t matter, we’ve got a hose 
connection every fifty feet around the 
building and more than enough brand new 
hose to handle any fire we might have.” 

“‘Any water to put in the hose?”’ queried 
the inspector, starting out to look at the 
hydrants. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed the doctor. “Our 
supply is good and we have a 1000-gallon 
Underwriters’ pump on separate fire mains. 
You’ll want to see that, of course?” 

“T will,” snapped the inspector as he 
stopped in front of a hydrant, spic and span 
in its bright red paint. “How often do you 
test these?”’ 

“Every month without fail.” 

The inspector eyed him. ‘When was it 
painted?” 

“About six months ago.” 

“Too bad,” drawled the inspector, “for 
that means it hasn’t been tested in at least 
six months, for nobody could turn that cap 
without leaving wrench marks on the new 


paint.” 

“Preposterous!”’ shouted the indignant 
doctor. “Absolutely preposterous. 
Why...” 


“How old is this hose?” the inspector 
interrupted, opening the chest and taking 
out a length. 

“Just about a year,” the doctor said, 
still sputtering. 

“Then I know it hasn’t been tested for 
more than a year, because this coupling 
is standard thread and that hydrant isn’t; 
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you couldn’t possibly make the connec- 
tion!” 

As the superintendent mopped kis brow 
and gagged, the inspector brought an adap- 
tor from his car, hooked up the hose and 
turned on the hydrant; the flow of water 
was barely strong enough to bend an aged 
hollyhock. So the inspector hied himself 
to the basement and told the engineer 
he’d like to see the fire pump. 

“‘There she is,” said the engineer, wav- 
ing his arm. 

“Yes, yes; I know what it looks like. I 
want to see it run—turn her over.” 

The engineer snapped his teeth shut 
and eyed the visitor grimly. The doctor 
stepped up and the engineer shifted his 
gaze to him. When the latter motioned 
him to do as bid, a great wrath overcame 
him. He snatched off his cap and dashed 
it on the floor; with a quaver in his voice 
he announced that he was through with the 
damned job—dquitting then and there— 
and without further words he stamped 
out of the room. 

The inspector caught up with him and 
tried to calm his feelings, tried to get him 
back, at least long enough to operate the 
pump, but to no avail. “I won’t touch it,” 
he said defiantly, “for if I turn over that 
pump, I’ll blow every inch of pipe out of 
this building! There’s no fire main here. 
That pump’s hooked up to the original 
house plumbing and I don’t have to tell 
you what that means. Now that you 
know, make the most of it—but I’m 
through. It’s not my responsibility, but 
I can’t stay here five minutes more to 
have nightmares every time I close my 
eyes and dream what’ll happen when this 
dump catches fire.” 

When the inspector went back to ask the 
doctor what had become of the several 
thousand dollars appropriated for the fire 
main, he couldn’t find him in the base- 
ment. Neither could he find him in his 
office, his room or on the grounds. And 
although the police of several cities have 
his portrait in their collections, nobody has 
been able to find the gentleman since. 

He just flew the coop. But the 1800 poor 
half-wits confined to that unprotected fire 
trap by the majesty and power of the law— 
they couldn’t fly; they had to stay behind 
those bolts and bars and hope for the best. 

Almost as atrocious conditions exist all 
over the land in our public institutions— 
private ones, too, for that matter, but 
we're not discussing them now. Invari- 
ably ignorance and thrift are the reasons 
rather than fraud, but whether stupidity 
or cupidity is responsible, the alibi always 
reads the same: We take every precaution; 
we are careful; we have night watchmen; 
the guards are well trained. 

All of which is bunk. Those things 
applied in the insane asylum on Ward’s 
Island, New York. The guard was so well 
trained, in fact, that wher he noticed an 

















electric light bulb go out, he promptly in- | 


vestigated and found that the ceiling above 


it was red hot. Then he was quick-witted | 


enough to sound the breakfast call, figur- | 


ing that would 
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Attendant: “If you're using more 
fas than you think you should, 

ave your spark plugs cleaned. 
Dirty plugs will waste as much 
as 10 per cent of gas.” 





Mother: “I bope the car will 
start today. had a terrible 
time with it yesterday.” 

Sonny: “Dad had the spark 
plugs cleaned, Mother. The 
garage man said that was all 
that was the matter.’ 





Father: “Say—we don’t need a 
new car! I had the spark plugs 
cleaned this morning, and you'd 
think this was a different auto- 
mobile! Talk spent pep and 
speed—it has it 





Driver: “It's ‘oke,’ Boss. The 
shop cleaned the plugs last night 


and the old truck is pulling the 
way it did when it was new! 
You can count on this truck, 


DIRTY OR WORN 
PLUGS WASTE GAS 





Before Cleaning * 
After a few thousand miles, 
oxide coating, soot and carbon 
coat spark plug insulators— 
wasting gas and impairing per- 
formance. 





After a - 


The new AC Method removes 
all oxide coating, soot and car- 
bon. Insulator is clean as new— 
saving gas, restoring perform- 
ance. 

*An unretouched photograph, 










You hear it everywhere— 


“CLEANED 


SPARK PLUGS 
SAVE MONEY” 


Clean spark plugs stop the waste of 1 gallon of gas 
in 10! The oxide coating which forms on al/ plugs 
causes intermittent missing (often not notice- 
able), especially at high speed and on hard pulls. 
Every time a plug fails to fire, gasoline is wasted! 
But—have your spark plugs thoroughly cleaned 
by the new AC Method, and the gas waste is 
stopped—and power and pep are restored. 


DON’T LET OXIDE COATING ROB 
YOU OF GASOLINE 


Get full gasoline economy .. . renew the performance of 
your car. . . make sure of easier starting . . . by having your 
spark plugs scientifically cleaned by the new AC Method. 
If you do it — may win a new Ford, Chevrolet, or 
Plymouth— FR 

You are pare to a Free Car Contest Entry Blank when you 
have your spark plugs cleaned by the new AC Method. The 
Blank carries full details. Don’t delay! 





MOST DEALERS, GARAGES and 
SERVICE STATIONS are equipped 
with AC SPARK PLUG CLEANERS 


All better dealers, garages and service stations have an AC 
Spark Plug Cleaner and are registered as official spark plug 
cleaning stations. 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


AC Cleaning Stations are the most reliable, most efficient 
organizations in their line of business. They'll clean your spark 
plugs in a few seconds—only 5 cents a plug. 


PLUGS CLEANED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Get Official Entry Blank—YOU may win 
a new Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth, FREE! 


Tune in on RAYMOND KNIGHT 


and his CUCKOOS broadcasting 
THE AC SPARK PLUG DERBY 





A big variety show—and full information on the Free Car 
Contest. Weekly winners announced. NBC Blue Network 
. every Wednesday evening . . . coast-to-coast. 


AC SPARK PLUG ‘COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario &2%, 
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The Fires We Needn’t Have 
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cause less excitement than a fire alarm, 
and it almost worked. The only hitch 
was that the building wasn’t as good 
as the guard. Like most such insti- 
tutions, it was built to burn, and burn 
it did—so quickly that 27 of its insane in- 
mates burned up with it. 

That story has been told a hundred times 
throughout the country, but we don’t seem 
to catch on. Out in Illinois the Dunning 
State Hospital housed 300 insane patients, 
many violent, under the inadequate protec- 
tion of eighteen guards. Three and one- 
half miles from a fire house, they had no 
watchmen; just a few fire extinguishers, 
and only 300 feet of hose with which to 
protect six frame buildings. 

In 1911, by way of warning, one building 
was burned to the ground; in 1912 
another, condemned four years before, was 
reduced to cinders. This prompted the su- 
perintendent to repeat officially a warning 
about the disgraceful conditions, but his 
report was again ignored. In 1914 a third 
building was burned; in 1916 two baras 
went up; in 1918 the tuberculosis ward was 
burned out—and promptly rebuilt exactly 
as it had been with all its glaring faults. 
In 1923 the fire demon finally lost patience 
and cleaned out the place at a cost of 18 
lives—and if the fire had happened at 
night instead of at supper time, the loss 
would have been three times as great. 


SOLATED or historic cases? Not by a 
jugful. We have such fires regularly and, 
judging by the institutions I’ve seen from 
coast to coast in the past year or two alone, 
we'll have plenty more. Ninety percent of 
them arecombustible buildings, constructed 
with every conceivable invitation to a 
sweeping blaze. If any grasping factory 
owner opened such a shambles, he’d be in 
jail before sundown, yet our communities 
not only run them but fill them with help- 
less sick, blind, aged or feeble-minded vic- 
tims under the name of sweet charity! 

A few months ago I visited an institution 
out West where 800 inmates were jammed 
in a chapel on the third floor of a quick- 
burner—every window barred; no fire es- 
capes; three narrow doors leading to an 
open, wooden stairway their only hope. 
What a place to pray! 

I visited an institution for the blind 
where thirty children sleep on the top floor 
of a frame building with one doorway 
to an open stairs their only exit—an asylum 
five miles from town protected by one lone 
fire extinguisher and no water supply—a 
maternity hospital 2,000 feet from the 
nearest fire hydrant and no pumping en- 
gine in the local fire department (that one 
subsequently burned to the ground)—an 
orphanage six miles from the nearest fire 
house and no water available (two died 
there in a fire later)—an Indian school in a 
tinder box protected by an amateur bucket 
brigade (six died in that one)—another 
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home for blind children, four stories high, 
all wood, with unprotected rubbish chutes 
from basement to attic to spread a fire 
quickly and a water flow too weak to reach 
even the third floor. And just to make it 
a real barbecue when it happens, they’ve 
put a paint shop in the basement! 


ALFRED FLEMING, in charge 
-of the conservation and fire 
protection work of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was ap- 
pointed Fire Marshal of the State of 
Ohio when the United States entered 
the war, and was elected president 
of the Fire Marshals’ Association of 
North America in 1918. Since 1919 
he has been associated with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
In 1924, when the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, act- 
ing through the National Fire Waste 
Council which is in advisory ca- 
pacity to the Chamber, organized 
what is known as the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest, Mr. Fleming be- 
came actively engaged in this work. 
At the present time there are over 
six hundred local chambers entered 
in the contest. 

Mr. Fleming has also been chair- 
man of the committee on fire pre- 
vention and clean-up campaigns for 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation for several years. 


In a certain Mid-West State I visited a 
home for epileptics—238 helpless children 
there; not a fire escape on a four-story 
frame building and every window barred. 
“Why no sprinklers?” I asked. “Why no 
fire escapes?” 

The Legislature had killed the appropria- 
tion as unnecessary! 

So I went to the Governor and brought 
him over. I didn’t make any theatric 
speeches—I just pointed. And after one 
quick look he went back with blood in his 
eye and wrung from that economical Legis- 
lature the money for a new building. 

But we are rarely as fortunate as that, so 
slowly but surely fire catches up with these 
rat traps. We build them to burn, and 
burn they do as experience proves. Some 
months ago a million-dollar fire destroyed 
a hospital in Pennsylvania. By the grace 
of God alone, 227 patients were rescued. 
One died, but they quickly make up for the 
loss. Out in the yard one of the expectant 
mothers had her baby. And up in the 
maternity ward, after the electric wires 
had burned through and the fierce red glow 
of the approaching flames added their bit 
to the feeble illumination of the flashlights 
held by the nurses, another baby was 
delivered while the firemen waited to lower 
the mother and child out of the window 
to safety. 


Noble work on everybody’s part—but 
they’re not always so quick and so lucky 
with the replacements. Several months 
ago nine old ladies were cremated in a 
Cleveland sanitarium; last summer 28 died 
in a Pittsburgh home for the aged. In the 
past fifteen years there have been ten 
other fires in public and institutional build- 
ings that have taken a toll of 757 lives. 
That’s an average of 75 per fatal fire—and 
it’s a miracle that the average isn’t ten 
times as high. 

So much for the life hazard as it applies 
to our public and semi-public buildings, 
federal, state, county and municipal, from 
one end of the land to the other. It is only 
one phase of the story—the human phase 
but unfortunately not the feature which 
seems to have the most influence upon the 
legislator and the taxpayer. The pious 
may hold up their hands at that, but the 
fact remains that wherever these conditions 
exist, they are well known. They are not 
remedied because it costs money. 

That obstacle is now met by the three 
billion dollar recovery fund, some of which 
should be used to remove these hazards 
in Government buildingsand some of which 
should be lent to the States for similar 
use in their structures which, if anything, 
are worse than the Government’s. And 
whenever it comes to a toss-up between a 
fine, new boulevard and the fire protection 
of an existing building, common sense says 
take the protection. 

That becomes clear when you realize 
that the Government and most of the 
States carry no regulation fire insurance— 
the taxpayer does that. A fund may be 
set aside, but it’s tax money just the same 
—and when a fire comes, it’s the taxpayers 
who foot the bill. Certainly they’ve done 
it often enough and recently enough to 
know. A few weeks before this was written 
the Illinois state house suffered a $100,000 
blaze; two years ago a $728,000 fire swept 
the North Dakota state capitol and, in the 
words of the Governor, “‘set the State back 
twenty-five years.”” Since 1904 we have 
had nine other fires in state capitols alone 
that have cost $10,000,000 in property 
damage and God knows how much in 
actual loss. They were all handsome, im- 
posing buildings—the kind they put on 
picture post cards—but they were built 
to burn and they burned. 


| ie NOT selling insurance, so that detail 
doesn’t interest me. But it certainly 
ought to interest the taxpayer to know 
that we put up these two, three or five 
million dollar edifices in such a manner that 
they can be leveled in four hours, destroy- 
ing not only the enormous sum of money 
invested but the records and documents 
representing fifty years’ labor. It doesn’t 
make sense. 

The remedies are obvious and not neces- 
sarily extreme. It isn’t expected that we 
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tear down these capitols and court houses, 
asylums and jails and replace them with 
brand-new structures—that is neither 
practical nor necessary. Many of the most 
glaring structural faults can be corrected 
for a reasonable outlay, and personal safety 
to the occupants can be insured even in old, 
combustible buildings by adequate auto- 
matic protection. 

But even if it costs real money, our 
Christian responsibility to the helpless 
demands that it be done, and the experi- 
ence of those who feel that responsibility 
shows that it can be done. After the terri- 
ble Ward’s Island catastrophe in New 
York, for instance, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith requested a complete survey of all 
the State’s institutions with an eye to pre- 
venting any repetition of that experience. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
placed its engineering staff at the gover- 
nor’s disposal; asylums, hospitals, prisons 
and other institutions were gone over with 
a fine-tooth comb, and an exhaustive report 
made on the hazardous conditions found 
and the remedies recommended. As a 
consequence Governor Smith immediately 
put his strength behind corrective legisla- 
tion, and something in the neighborhood 
of $60,000,000 was raised to put the institu- 
tions on a safer, more human basis. 

Some of the important features of the 
work included the enclosure of open stairs 
and elevator shafts; the installation of ade- 
quate fire walls to break up extensive HE A R DEN A RTY FER 
areas; the use of automatic fire doors; 
fire-stopping floors and ceilings; the intro- 


duction of horizontal exits and the applica- 
tion of other fundamental obstacles to the 
spread of a blaze. HEN the party is 
Such precautions will make even the 
combustible building reasonably safe. 
When they are reinforced by modern auto- young and smart, serve Pabst Blue 
matic signaling or fire fighting systems, the 
life hazard is virtually eliminated and the Ribbon. When hearts are gay and 
possibility of property damage reduced to 
a minimum. It is significant, indeed, that . 
in forty-three years’ experience in indus- laughter fills the air, serve Pabst Blue 
trial and commercial establishments in- 
cluding all types and quality of risks, no 
life has ever been lost in a sprinkled build- 
ing. That this same principle applies to 
institutions was demonstrated at the 
Oregon State Asylum for Insane where 
three different fires occurred in a single 
year. Each of these potential holocausts 
was extinguished by automatic sprinklers 
before the fire department could lay its 
hose, and that performance prompted the 
superintendent to say: ““This system is the 
best investment the State of Oregon ever 
made, and I hope it will extend to every 
hospital and public building in the world.”’ 
All things considered, no equivalent out- 
lay can provide the protection afforded by 
the automatic control of fire. Whether 
the structure be a government hospital, 
filled with helpless veterans, or a Treasury 
Building with its 100 miles of open shelving 
holding the most vital records in anticipa- 
tion of another Revis case, there is some 
form of automatic protection available. 
The sprinklers, of course, use water; others 
employ chemicals (Continued on page 50) 
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FiresWe Don t Need 


(Continued from page 49) 


where water is not feasible; still others do 
nothing directly beyond reporting the 
outbreak and its location at a time when 
extinguishment is mere child’s play. 

Suitably enough, Washington’s mansion 
at Mt. Vernon offers graphic evidence of 
what can be done to make a combustible 
building fire safe. Its roof is non-combusti- 
ble—which is more than can be said about 
a lot of roofs on “fireproof” buildings!— 
its hollow walls have been insulated with 
asbestos filling; fire stops abound through 
the structure; and on top of it all, an auto- 
matic detection system covers every nook 
and cranny of the place so that any incip- 
ient outbreak will report itself before its 
temperature has gotten much higher than 
that necessary to melt wax. Thus the 
home of the man who was “‘first in war and 
first in peace” is also first in fire prevention! 

These frequent references to combusti 
ble buildings, however, must not lead the 
uninitiated into a neglect of those public 
structures which may be truly fire-resist- 
ant. In recent years we have had a dozen 
or more million-dollar fires in steel-and- 
concrete buildings to drive home the point 
that even if a building won’t burn, its con- 
tents will. This is a universally appreci- 
ated fact among fire fighters, but if any*of 
the architects of our public structures 
doubt it, they need only communicate 
with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards to obtain an expert, unbiased opinion 
on the fact—and its remedy. Those en- 
gineers aren’t selling anything—they’re 
employed by the Government to find out 
facts. Under the skilled direction of men 
like H. C. Dickinson, S. H. Ingberg and 
others, the Bureau has contributed a 
wealth of scientific information on fire’s 
behavior, putting the Government in the 
anomalous position of having one depart 
ment know all about fire while its other 
branches blandly ignore that knowledge! 

But reverting to fireproof buildings, one 
of the Bureau’s experiments was with an 
outbreak involving the combustible fur 
nishings and contents of a typical office 
housed in a truly fire-resistant room. A 
nominal floor load of 60 pounds per square 
foot was used to simulate a “light occu- 
pancy,” yet even in those modest sur- 
roundings, the unmolested blaze lasted for 
714 hours—and created a temperature of 
1778 degrees within twenty minutes after 
its origin. 

When you realize that wood ignites at 
from 400 to 600 degrees; that concrete be- 
gins to dehydrate at 500 degrees and that a 
steel truss, at that temperature, can shove 
out a building wall; that at 1000 degrees a 
hefty steel girder begins to lose strength 
and that at 1700 degrees it won’t support 
its own weight—when you realize these 
rudimentary facts about fire, you can be- 
gin to appreciate why we have such serious 
losses in such good buildings! If the mod- 
erate contents of an ordinary office are 
sufficient to create temperatures of 1778 
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degrees and higher, imagine what happens 
in a big, wide-open structure packed with 
furniture, priceless documents and _ irre- 
placeable records offering tons of fuel to 
stimulate the blaze. 

Obviously, fire-resistant construction is 
not enough even in the relatively few cases 
where it does exist. It is merely passive 
resistance, and while that may work won- 
ders in India against the Crown, it doesn’t 
work in America against fire. No build- 
ing is more fireproof than its contents— 
you can write that down as the first law of 
firemanship—and as long as we leave 
otherwise splendid structures completely 
impotent in this respect, we will continue 
to have furious fires inside of them. 

The field before us, then, is a wide one. 
It originates with the established premise 
that the bulk of our public buildings— 
federal and state, county and municipal— 
are fire traps, built to burn. In many of 
those buildings the life hazards are 


atrocious—in all of them the monetary 
investment is enormous and the values 
protected are often incalculable. Some of 
them look good from the outside, others 
look terrible; some are actually fire-resist- 
ant in their passive way, but most of 
them are not. 

But pretentious or modest, good or bad, 
costly or cheap, they are all a prey to fire. 
And since the taxpayer foots the bill both 
going and coming, he should thank his 
stars now that the opportunity is at hand 
for constructive relief—and he should con- 
trol his fierce yearning for more picture- 
postcard edifices. 

New post offices, new custom houses, new 
courts all have their justifiable place in 
the recovery program. But before we get 
started on too many of them it behooves 
us to do something sensible about the 
buildings we already have—to the end that 
ten years from now we may still have 
them! 


The Last Girl of a Lost Gause 


(Continued from page 4) 


bringing badly needed ice for the wounded 
and the sick. 

I didn’t know much about nursing, but I 
did my best. My mother and I did not have 
much that we could do with, and several of 
the men were severely wounded. In fact, 
one of them died there. 

Our army had gone on to Lexington. 
Colonel Milliken was well fortified. Sharp- 
shooting was not productive, and General 
Price could not rout the Federals out of the 
college until finally he conceived a way of 
cutting off their water supply. 

During the siege one hot afternoon, I 
tried to slip upstairs. But my mother 
stopped me. “Hannah, you cannot leave, 
you are needed here,” and she sent me back 
to the sick. Finally I saw my chance, and 
I dashed up to the observatory. From there 
I could see the white flag of truce flying 
from the college. 

Coming down I ran out to the stable. 
“Uncle Jason, let me have your horse,’ I 
called out. No hat, hair flying, I rode into 
town. Inside the barracks I found my 
horse, my Billy, but they had shot him in 
the leg. Then General Price saw me. 
“Hannah,” he said, ‘“‘what in the world are 
you doing here?”’ Then he slapped my 
horse, and told him to go home. 

But we couldn’t hold Lexington. Gen- 
eral Price had no food to feed prisoners. 

Not long after that I married Mr. 
O’Bannon. Like all the O’Bannons of 
Kentucky, he was dyspeptic, so the South- 
ern recruiting officers turned him down. 
With my husband I went to St. Louis to 
live. Mrs. Margaret A. E. McLure, for 
whom our chapter of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy is named, had a large house 
where we boarded. And it was Mrs. 
McLure who took me to the Gratiot Street 

Prison. 
Every day we would go there, and I 
would take soup, and ice cream and 
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oranges, perhaps, to the soldiers who had 
been wounded. The rats in that prison 
were terrible. 

Ab Grimes, the mail carrier, used to come 
to Mrs. McLure’s house with letters, and 
we sometimes sat up all night drying them 
in front of the fire, because to get there he 
had to swim a stream. Then one night he 
was spotted. He got out on the roof and 
hung outside while they searched the 
house, and we threw all the letters and the 
daguerreotypes that the solders were send- 
ing home, into the blaze. He was saved, but 
not long after that they banished Mrs. 
McLure. She was given a safe conduct 
through the lines, then left to manage as 
well as she could. 


FTER the war it seemed like I was in 

the habit of going to the hospital tak- 
ing a little something for the sick. It’s been 
over fifty years now since I missed a Sun- 
day at the City Infirmary. Those men 
need a little sugar for their tea, and extra 
fruit. And it sort of cheers them up to 
know somebody’s thinking about them. I 
take them a bit of tobacco too. 

Ever since the Margaret McLure Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the Confederacy 
began having an annual ball, back in 1898, 
I’ve been chairman of the badge com- 
mittee. And I like to dance, too—though 
of the St. Louis Camp Number 731, to 
which I belong, there are only fourteen of 
us left. 

Last month when we had our ball, and 
Mrs. Charles Hay called me to the plat- 
form, when she made that speech and all 
those thousands of people kept applauding, 
she said to me, “Now, Mrs. O’Bannon,”’ 
she said, “you must stand very still and 
let them see you, for it is you they are ap- 
plauding.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose so. 
circus has to have its monkey.” 


Every 
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PITTSBURGH 
STOREKEEPER 
PRAISES 
PIPE TOBACCO 


No one has a better chance to learn what 
pleases pipe smokers than the retail dealer 
who sells all kinds of pipe tobaccos. Read 
what a former storekeeper of Pittsburgh 
has to say about one brand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 24, 1934 
Corn Cob Pipe Club 
Richmond, Va. 


I just listened to your usually fine pro- 
gram and want to add my opinion to those 
of your many thousands of friends. 

Your Mr. & Mrs. Grapevine are unusual- 
ly fine and I would like to hear them often. 
Of course I claim your M. C. is about the 
best on Radio, and reaches the hearts of 
his listeners. 

I am not a smoker, and never have been, 
in spite of having been raised about and 
operated a cigar factory and store for a 
number of years. 

I want to add one fact for Edgeworth. 
For many years I sold it to the most ex- 
clusive and most particular tobacco smok- 
ers in our community. Those who bought 
it were men who never purchased poor 
tob ; they ked only the best and 
preferred Edgeworth. To me, it was con- 
clusive evidence that Edgeworth was the 
best; and we handled it only because it 
was demanded by our best customers. 


Yours truly 
A. C. King 














Are you satisfied with your pipe tobacco? 
Perfectly satisfied? If so, don’t change. But 
if there is a lurking suspicion that all is not 
perfect, we suggest that you give Edge- 
worth atrial. You risk 15¢—that’s all. 
Edgeworth is made from the mildest pipe 
tobacco that grows. It has that combina- 
tion which is not easy to produce, We mean 
mildness and real tobacco flavor. The gen- 
uine tobacco flavor is 
there for your enjoy- 
ment—the pleasing 
mildness is there for 
your comfort. Many to- 
baccos have mildness or 
flavor— Edgeworth has 
the true combination of 
both. Don’t forget that 
name— “Edgeworth.” It comes in the 
friendly blue tin. All sizes from the 15¢ 
pocket tin to pound packages. Many smok- 
ers prefer the Edgeworth vacuum packed 
tins. In these airtight tins the tobacco re- 
mains in perfect condition in any climate. 

The “Corn Cob Pipe Club” is Edge- 
worth’s weekly N. B. C. radio program. If 
you like singing, dancing, jokes, tune in on 
the WEAF Coast to Coast network any 
Wednesday night at 10 o’clock Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Forget the Future 


Wov can, once 
you've made it secure with 
a John Hancock Retire- 
ment Annuity. 


It is a simple way to 
prepare now for a guaran- 
teed life income when you 
are ready to retire, and the 
results are sure. 





aa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or & ™. 








JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about 
Annuities. 
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STUD POKER “UNWRITTEN” ga ’ game! 


STUD POKER BL is out! Written 
a pa —- Henry oe b. AF dealer, and 
recognized authority on Stud. The first book on this 
subject ever granted a copyright! At last the Rules 
of Stud Poker are in print! The BLUE BOOK con- 
tains charts of sample bands (as in books on bridge or checkers). 
Shows you the hidaen tricks of stesteay the real secrets of suc- 
cess at Stud. All the p tag s of the — 








Mail $1. C. 1.22 Stud Poker Press, Dept. 
+ hy Ls of 9.0. 8 ox 900, Los Angeles, Cait. 
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Bigger and Better 


(Continued from page 21) 


bright, unconventional colors. Conserva- 
tives declared these gave them headaches. 
The only people agreeing with them were 
the artists responsible, who now saw how 
much better most of the color schemes 
might have been. So this winter every 
building showed sample strips of paint 
weathering through the lake storms. To- 
day the structures stand out in striking 
new colors far more beautiful than last 
year’s. You wouldn’t know the old place 
now. 


ND transportation. It soon became ap- 
parent that the one best bet for mov- 
ing crowds had been slighted. Waterways 
reached the length of the grounds, but there 
was little water traffic. This year you can- 
not miss riding by boat, for boats are wait- 
ing at rates you can afford. You will find 
it all much more convenient and attractive. 
Even more significant are improvements 
in the show itself. If you visited the 1933 
Fair, you recall the medieval Belgian Vil- 
lage. People loved its authentic Old World 
atmosphere. You paid your quarter, 
walked fifty feet, and were in a village 
recognizable to any A. E. F. veteran who 
served with the British in Flanders. You 
ate Belgian food at sidewalk cafés fronting 
on the stone paved square, watched dancers 
in native costume, had a thoroughly good 
time. The odds are four to one that you 
revisited the Belgian Village. 

Where the Midway stood last year you 
will find this year an assortment of foreign 
villages come to join the Belgians. Archi- 
tects and antiquaries scoured those in- 
teresting crannies most overlooked by 
tourists. Anyone at Chicago this year is 
able economically to duplicate many of 
the most interesting portions of a year 
abroad—scattered and inaccessible trea- 
sures have been brought together for in- 
spection in a few hours’ time. 

The Spanish Village, for instance, has 
three acres covered with reproductions of 
historic castles and other buildings, includ- 
ing the eleventh-century Monastery of 
Poblet which houses the famous shrine of 
the Virgin of Pilar. Adjoining is the 
Tunisian Village with its street bazaars, a 
mosque, an Arab theater, Foreign Legion 
drills, all the authentic atmosphere of 
North Africa which so few Americans ever 
experience. Not far distant geographically, 
but entirely distinctive in its atmosphere, 
is the Saharan Oasis, with desert tribesmen 
and palm-shaded comforts. 

A Roman Temple of Apollo, a leaning 
tower, one of the loveliest of Renaissance 
campanili, an Italian lake shore garden— 
these are highlights of the Italian Village. 
La Suisse Pittoresque, a reproduction of the 
older portions of Berne, features Alps, 
watch-making and lace-making, yodelers, 
St. Bernard dogs. Schwarzwalder Dorf is a 
Black Forest village in winter. Buildings 
are cooled, a mill pond is kept frozen for 


ice skating all summer. You eat and drink 
at tables overlooking the skaters, after 
walking about to see peasant artisans 
making cuckoo clocks, toys, and kirsch, 
favorite tipple of the district. 

Crossing the English Channel requires 
only a few steps and no seasickness at 
Chicago. The Old English Village has two 
and one-half acres with reproductions of 
Sulgrave Manor, ancestral home of the 
Washingtons; Haddon Hall; the church at 
Stoke-Poges which inspired Gray’s “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard;” the cottage of 
Ann Hathaway; part of the Cheshire 
Cheese Inn, with Samuel Johnson’s own 
chair and table. Over the way is the Irish 
Village with thatched cottages, peat bogs, 
Dinty Moore’s famous pub, and the restau- 
rant of Dublin’s Gresham Hotel. 

You recall, just possibly, The Streets of 
Paris? Well, it will await you this year, 
different but quite as interesting and more 
acceptable to everyone. Part of the Mont- 
martre quarter is faithfully reproduced, 
new streets and buildings have been added. 
Food, drink, and entertainment retain the 
best of last year’s Paris and add improve- 
ments. You will find it a first-rate show. 
Visit the Streets of Shanghai, guaranteed 
authentic except for the smells, and you 
get yourself an Asiatic side-trip. 

And to round out this village exposition, 
there is an American Colonial Village. 
Anyone who has seen Henry Ford’s Green- 
field Village at Dearborn knows the thrill 
of thus reaching back to our origins. At 
the Fair the Colonial Village shows George 
Washington’s birthplace, Mount Vernon, 
Ben Franklin’s printshop, the House of 
Seven Gables, Paul Revere’s home, Old 
North Church, half a dozen other historic 
sites of the making of our country. There 
are also such early features of the American 
landscape as a pirates’ jail, stocks, and a 
ducking stool. Food and drink of Colonial 
days are offered at two old inns. 


F THIS account of the new villages gives 
an impression that the 1934 Fair is 
different only in this respect, shake off the 
idea. It has plenty of other new features de- 
signed to interest everyone. For one, where 
last year stood the Army’s Camp Whistler, 
this year rises the Ford exhibit. The main 
Ford building is the largest special struc- 
ture on the grounds—it is as large as the 
Travel and Transport main building. This 
exhibit includes spacious grounds where 
visitors can sit and rest, as well as wander. 
One important lesson from last year is that 
leg-weariness must be allowed for. The 
1934 Fair provides more frequent and more 
commodious resting places, shaded 
benches, tables for picnic meals. While we 
are on the subject of rest facilities, all rest 
rooms and toilets are free this year. No 
longer will Will Rogers be able to wise- 
crack that it isn’t the original cost of the 
beer at the Fair, it’s the upkeep. 
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Other new buildings are aplenty, as are 
changes in existing structures. One of the 
long bridges across the lagoon has been re- 
modeled, all of the small shops removed 
and one large exhibit by Swift & Com- 
pany substituted. New buildings, large and 
beautiful, have been extended from two 
bridges well out into the lagoon. But there 
is no use trying to paint all the details in 
words. You will have to come to the Fair 
again this year—you will find it an even 
better money’s worth than in 1933. 

It should be re-emphasized that the best 
of last year’s show has been retained. For 
example, a sell-out at every performance 
was the pageant of American history and 
transportation, Wings of a Century. It is 
doing business at the old stand, sand- 
papered a bit here and furbished a bit 
there, but essentially the same excellent 
entertainment to which many of us went 
half a dozen times last summer without 
ever tiring of the glories of our history 





which it brought so thrillingly alive. 

Comparatively undiscussed as part of 
the Fair, yet so great an attraction that it 
drew literally millions of visitors within the 
walls of Chicago’s Art Institute last sum- 
mer, was the exhibition of painted master- 
pieces loaned from famous collections 
throughout Europe and America. The| 
paintings were duly returned to their own- 
ers last autumn, but those in charge of the 
1934 fine arts exhibition forecast an art 
show of even greater merit. They declare | 
it will include most of the greatest paint- 
ings of last year’s show, plus many master- 
pieces which were not then available. 

You should by now be reasonably well | 
convinced that the 1934 World’s Fair will | 
be worth seeing. One major topic remains | 
for discussion: What it will cost to attend. | 
The answer is that it will cost what you | 
can afford, no more. In the first place, 
railroad rates to Chicago are this summer | 
even lower than in 1933. Under some con- | 
ditions it will be possible to visit Chicago | 
for one cent a mile, a new low-rate level 
unknown to most of the present generation. | 

Hotel rates will be held to the same rea- | 
sonable levels as last year, and there will be 
even more furnished rooms and other in 
expensive accommodations available. In 
Chicago, as in any great city, you can 
pretty well set your own expense level and 
hold to it. Something is available to suit | 
every purse, anywhere from a dollar a day 
on up. Naturally you won’t find lake-front 
hotel rooms at minimum prices. 

One final word of caution: Don’t assume 
that because this is the second year of the 
Fair, the crowds will be any less. Every 
indication is for far greater attendance 
than last summer. Hotel reservations have 
been piling up far faster than a year ago. | 
Early in March one hotel held 21,000 room 
reservations where a year ago it had only a 
handful. Advance sales of tickets are out- 
stripping last year’s. Every sign points to 
attendance greater than in the first sum-| 
mer. So don’t delay your plans too long. 
Come surely, come early, plan to stay a 
while. If you don’t, you’re going to be 
awfully sorry. | 
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AMERICA LEADS IN 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Tue telephone was invented in user because it combines and uni- 
this country and it has reached fies the essentials of efficient tele- 
its highest development here. phone communication—research, 
There are six times as many tele- engineering, manufacture, supply 
phones in relation to population and operation. There is no pull- 
in the United States as in Europe ing at cross-purposes or waste 
and the service is better. through an overlapping of activ- 

This high efficiency did not just _ ities. Everything is co-ordinated 
happen. It is the result of Amer- to give you the best telephone 
ican initiative and a sincere de- service at the lowest possible cost. 
sire to serve. Back of it all you see The general plan of the Bell 
the value of the fundamental System is the cumulation of more 
policies of the Bell System. than fifty years’ experience, re- 

This system functions in the sulting in one policy, one system 
best interests of the telephone and universal service. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Blue Church” because of the blue wash 
with which it is painted every few years. 

In 1817 George B. Lownes, a Hicksite 
Quaker and one of the original settlers in 
this part of the county, founded this meet- 
ing. The present building was started in 
1832 and there have been no changes since 
that date. Services are still held and are 
undenominational. In the graveyard to 
the rear and side of the building many 
markers are too weather-beaten to be read. 
Fourteen headstones bear the names and 
companies of Civil War veterans. In a 
few cases a dead son’s grave bears a head- 
stone of the war with Spain. Some of 
these are fathers and grandfathers of our 
post members. 

This old church and the old school a 
couple of miles back up the road have 
served at least three generations of veter- 
ans, and for years Bradbury Post of Media, 
Grand Army of the Republic, came out 
Memorial Day to pay honor to the dead, 
as do we of The American Legion today. 

A wooden gate is opened, we pass 
through single file, a muffled drum still 
beats. There is a crowd inside the wall. 
As we take position the firing squad hears: 
“Fall in.” A bugler retreats beyond the 
old stone wall into the woods to echo 
Taps, another stands to the right of the 
squad, a rank of drums fall in to the left— 
they will beat an echo to the rifle volleys. 

The sergeant-at-arms places the wreaths 


Good Solder 


(Continued from page 25) 


on the graves, the flags are already there, 
our chaplain offers a prayer for the dead, 
the commander reads the service for a 
fallen comrade. 

At right angles to us, lined up at atten- 
tion, are three troops of Boy Scouts and a 
troop of Girl Scouts. They have marched 
over behind us. 

The command is given: 
salute the dead.” 

Enfields are loaded, three salutes fired 
at each grave, the drums echo the volleys, 
and after the last volley the bugle sounds 
Taps. Then in the distance the clear note 
of its echo fills the stillness of the air, and 
at last all is quiet. 

We who know feel a relief. There has 
been a gnawing at the throats of some of the 
men, for many memories stir in these few 
moments. Our buddies have been honored; 
for this Memorial Day our job is dene. 

“Fall in.” 

“Left by squads—forward—’arch.” 

So an old Marine captain sends us on 
our way—the way back. 

The little folks look more serious now, 
and we more cheerful, we march easily 
to the tune of ‘“‘Dirty Lousy Number One” 
down the hill and back to the post house. 

The crowd has disappeared. We come 
to company front on the lawn before a 
field piece, a French 75 which rests in peace 
in the center of a big bed of deep red 
geraniums. Many evergreens border the 


“Prepare to 


building, which is resplendent in a fresh 
coat .of yellow paint with white trimmings. 
The boys have made a landmark of the 
old county school, and have they worked! 

We are tired, and as in days gone by are 
glad to hear the command: 

“‘Halt—dismissed.”’ 

I look for the boy, and find him on the 
lawn gazing at the fine new gray stone 
Central School across the way; his fifth 
grade room is in the near corner of the 
building. The school year is about over. 
He has an examination in United States 
history tomorrow. I wonder what he is 
thinking? Does he realize that all life is 
history, that this is history today? And 
when my happy comrade pulled the rope 
and the bell rang it started another chap- 
ter to our post history. 

Tired and wringing wet, I want to go 
home and change. I call the boy, and up 
the street we go—he is still to the rear. 

“Buddy, walk up with me.” 

He looks up and smiles, “Yes, daddy.” 

There is silence for a while, then as we 
turn the street toward the house I ask, 
“Do you understand this thing today?”’ 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“What does it mean to you?” 

“Be a good soldier and when you are 
dead, you will be honored.” 

“Pretty good—now see to it, old timer, 
that you are always a good soldier.” 

“T shall, daddy.” 


Bets, Bookies and Budgets 


laws of most other States legalizing ma- 
chine betting in that the State’s income 
is not dependent on the volume of money 
bet. While the racing associations are 
authorized to deduct ten percent com- 
mission on all pari-mutuel bets, the share 
of the State is represented by a flat fee of 
$2500 a racing day paid by the associa- 
tions. None the less, it is the bettor who 
actually pays the State’s rakeoff. 

A decade after the Blue Grass experi- 
ment Maryland authorized pari-mutuel 
betting. In 1931 Florida adopted the 
system, extending the installation of the 
machines to dog racing tracks. Several 
years before, Illinois legalized the mechani- 
cal book and in 1933 the Illinois law was 
revised to earn greater revenue. 

At the end of 1932 those four States were 
the only ones legally to recognize the exist- 
ence of the race track betting evil for tax- 
ation purposes. But last year witnessed 
what may be justly described as a legisla- 
tive stampede all over the Nation to 
legalize pari-mutuel betting at racetracks. 

In the first half of the year nine more 
States, eight besides New Hampshire, 
adopted mechanized race betting laws. 
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Texas, California, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Mexico, Washington, Oregon and West 
Virginia adopted state-wide laws. North 
Carolina authorized the use of pari-mutuel 
machines in the six counties where race 
meets are held, subject to approval of the 
voters in those counties by referenda. In 
August the House of Representatives of 
South Dakota voted to adopt the pari- 
mutuel system. The legislature of another 
New England State, Rhode Island, also 
passed a mechanized betting law, and it 
was defeated only by the veto of the Gov- 
ernor. New Jersey legalized horse racing 
after years in which the sport itself was 
banned, and although a simultaneous legis- 
lative attempt to authorize pari-mutuel 
betting failed, the defeat of the latter law 
is regarded as merely postponement. In 
New York, Georgia, Colorado and Missouri 
similar laws were debated, and although 
failing of passage for one reason and an- 
other, the issue is by no means dead. In 
this year of 1934 pari-mutuel champions 
were reviving the legislative agitation with 
every prospect of securing passage of such 
laws in a majority of these States, and 
others, too. 


Although the laws of the States vary in 
the amount of fees and commissions 
charged, and minor operating provisions, 
most are of an administrative form in that 
the handling of the betting machines is left 
to the organization authorized to conduct 
the racing meets. For accepting that re- 
sponsibility the racing body retains a 
major portion of the gross deduction pro- 
vided by the law. Under that plan the 
State’s share is to all intents net income, 
the exception being the salaries paid to 
supervising officials appointed to act for the 
State. Therein technically the State does 
not soil its hands in the role of bookmaker, 
and, further, it escapes a considerable 
original investment in buying large num- 
bers of betting machines. 

Although those machines are called in 
legal phraseology pari-mutuels, actually 
they may be either pari-mutuel machines 
or totalizators, the latter being contracted 
in turf idiom to “Tote.” The totalizator is 
a New Zealand invention dating back to 
1880, and is generally used in Australia, 
New Zealand and India. It differs from the 
pari-mutuel chiefly as it divides the total 
sum of bets with greater favor to winners 
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than the French device, which automati- 
cally apportions the pool from many ma- 
chines, figuring equitable payments to 
bettors holding tickets on horses finishing 
second and third, respectively—in racetrack 
parlance “place” and “show.” 

Under either system it is obvious that 
the less the authorized deduction for ex- 
penses and commission for the State, the 
more money remains to be divided among 
winning bettors. Equally obvious is it that 
if ten percent is the total deduction as pro- 
vided in the New Hampshire law (61% per- 
cent to the racing association and 3'% for 
state revenue), then in the unlikely event 
that all bettors played the identical horse 
to win, each would fail to receive back his 
full original stake if the horse came 
through. The return would be only ninety 
cents for each dollar bet. 

Insofar as machine bets are accepted up 
to the start of each race, it is plain that 
odds must change literally by the second. 
The shifting whims of bettors are notori- 
ous, and a sudden rush of money on the 
nose of a favorite must reduce the prospect 
of the popular selection paying attractive 
odds in the event of winning. Therein is 
a phase of mechanized betting which 
breeds law-breaking by encouraging the 
under-cover bookmaker. Because each 
additional bet on a favorite automatically 
reduces odds, many bettors seek the under- 
cover bookie who will pay pari-mutuel 
odds, for it is apparent that the same bet 
registered by a machine automatically 
would reduce the odds. That indisputable 
fact is an argument against mechanized 
betting which is invariably quoted by book- 
makers. 

The betting machines in use throughout 
America cost only about $500 each, which 
is a tribute to American inventive genius. 
The big pari-mutuel machine at Long- 
champs in France is said to have cost 
$500,000 to build and house. The first 
totalizator built at Randwick Race 
Course in Sydney, Australia, in 1908 cost 
$400,000. 

It is the general practise in machine 
betting to provide a series of separate stalls 
where bets may be wagered in fixed 
amounts. The range in the value of tickets 
usually is from two to fifty dollars, but the 
maximum figure does not limit the amount 
of money which may be wagered by any 
individual. While at the fifty-dollar win- 
dow each ticket has that maximum value, 
the same individual can wager as many 
units as he pleases. A $50,000 bet would be 
represented by one thousand fifty-dollar 
tickets. A $10,000 bet, however, was the 
highest individual machine total which a 
veteran pari-mutuel operator could recall 
in his experience. 

It is to be noted at most tracks that 
the longest lines of would-be bettors pat- 
ronize the two-dollar windows, and not in- 
frequently when the windows close, signi- 
fying that a race has started and no more 
bets may be placed, lengthy lines of dis- 
appointed wagerers have been unable to 
bet. The popularity of the minimum- 
priced tickets might be regarded as indica- 
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tive of the moderate sporting spirit of most 
racing fans, but critics of legalized betting 
point to the extensive play at the two- 
dollar stalls as evidence that persons who 
cannot afford to bet at all are obsessed by 
the gambling mania. Unquestionably 
many bettors do let the milk or gas bill ride 
in order to play the ponies, but for the 
State to attempt to determine the right of 
an individual to spend his money as he 
pleases would revert to the brother’s- 
keeper philosophy which was repudiated 
in repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It must be stated that eminent authorities 
agree that there is a sound psychoiogical 
justification for race-track betting, or any 
other form of gambling, in that the chance 
of winning provides a hope for escape, how- 
ever momentary, from a mechanical exist- 
ence—the monotonous struggle for daily 
bread to which average man is heir. 

Space is lacking here to describe in full 
detail the system by which original prob- 
able odds on a race are arrived at in me- 
chanized betting. It is the custom to post 
such probabilities over the betting stalls. 
It may be said that the estimating of prob- 
able odds devolves upon the established 
system of race-track handicapping, which 
must ever remain a matter of bafflement 
to the layman. It may happen that 5-to-1 
probable may prove to be 1-to-2 actual 
odds by the time the crowd in the grand- 
stands shout ‘““They’re off!’ But that is an 
extreme reversal, and shifting odds are a 
common enough happening in personal 
bookmaking, too. In a betting panic for 
a sudden favorite it is of record that book- 
makers’ odds have dropped rapidly from 
an opening quotation of 20-to-1 to 8-to-5 
in the short time between two races. The 
difference between machine and personal 
bookmaking is that the early bettor who 
got down his money at 20-to-1 with a 
bookie would have to be paid at that rate 
if the horse won, while a machine has no 
ethical consideration in its undeviating 
operation. Final odds are the paying odds 
of the machines. 

Never forget the great axiom of turfdom: 
“You can beat a race, but you can’t beat 
the races.” Exceptions exist to prove this 
law, and I have in mind a diminutive, | 
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countenance who until recently was 
familiar figure on most American race 
tracks, the late Chicago O’Brien. Mr. 
O’Brien had the nearest thing to an un- 
beatable system, but you and I, in our 
grasping, greedy natures, would disdain it. 
He always played favorites to show, 
never, literally never, to win or to place. 
His contentment with sure but modest 
profits—often a return in nickels and dimes 
for each dollar bet—enabled him to leave 
his daughter a magnificent fortune. 
Chicago O’Brien stands out as a race 
track memory because he was so different 
from the average patron of the bangtails. 
Most turf fans seek only big winnings. In 
that invariably frustrated human desire is 
found the element which makes playing the 


ponies downright gambling. Few bettors | 
(Continued on page 36) | 


know horseflesh. 
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Tips, hunches, superstitions are the 
motivating force of most bets. Therein 
do the critics of legalized betting seek 
justification for the charge that estab- 
lishment of pari-mutuels by the State 
is more than condonement of a recognized 
evil. The charge is made, with possible 
justice, that it is an encouragement to the 
gambling spirit inherent in all of us, and 
that hunger for revenue from the race 
tracks must lead to further encouragement. 
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horse racing was definitely on the way 
back to prosperity in the most populous 
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will eventually ease the burden of the tax- 
payers of that State. 
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customers during the depression. One 
bookie, perforce retired because of that 
collapse, who describes himself as a min- 
now in the bookmaking pool, told me that 
his uncollected debts, representing unpaid 
oral wagers, amounted to $90,000. He in- 
sisted upon the minnow classification de- 
spite the fact that his book averaged close 
to $50,000 a day in the 165 days of the New 
York racing season. Yes, betting on the 
races was illegal in New York State, but 
in 1933 a count of bookmakers at a single 
track revealed exactly 302 members of the 
profession actively soliciting or receiving 
wagers. The only expense involved was 
payment of a bookmaker’s fee of one dollar 
a race (the average is six races a day) plus a 
gratuity of two dollars a week for a mys- 
terious water boy who never carried water. 
Who eventually received that revenue may 
not be named, but the State did not re- 
ceive it. 

Because of the losses sustained by New 
York bookmakers in the past few years all 
of them were vociferously for the system 
of legalized betting now adopted, ostensibly 
to provide revenue for the State. Having 
suffered greatly by the credit system in- 
volved in oral betting they were anxious 
to pay the State a commission in return for 
the privilege of conducting their business 
openly and on a cash basis. But naturally 
bookmakers couldn’t be expected to favor 
machine betting. 

Under the provisions of another law 
passed by the New York Legislature the 
State will allow pari-mutuel betting, but 
there is a joker in the fact that first the 
voters must by referendum change the 
state constitution which now forbids it. 
This process will take two years. 

Pari-mutuel experts have estimated 
conservatively that $100,000,000 would 
be bet through machines during the long 
New York racing season even if economic 
conditions failed further to improve. Yet 
that immense sum is nota tithe of the 
money bet on races in the State in the 
course of a year, money which the State 
cannot reach because the wagers are made 
on races held outside the State, a business 
monopolized by the bookmakers. 


HE all-year-round race track betting, 

which is by no means peculiar to New 
York, reveals an admitted weakness of ma- 
chine betting. Betting machines can’t go to 
the bettor, even if he preferred to play his 
money through them instead of through 
a bookie. The bettor must go to the ma- 
chines—his physical presence, or that of his 
representative, is necessary at the track. 
Even if the question of getting away from 
the job were not involved, it costs money 
to attend the races. Transportation and 
admission will spoil a five-dollar bill at any 
track adjacent to New York City. While 
Maryland has one or more tracks where 
entrance is free, admission is $1.65 at the 
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famous courses. Illinois collects a flat fee 
of twenty cents above the admission price. 

Wherefore machine bets which the State 
may tax actually represent a small part of 
the vast sums daily wagered on the races. 
As has been said, the under-cover bookie 
may be found at every track. The plunger 
prefers to deal with him because a machine 
bet of a large sum would seriously reduce 
the odds against the bettor himself. But 
the under-cover bookie at the track re- 
mains an incidental figure in uncollectible 
betting revenue. The pool-room book is a 
familiar evil in every American city, the 
“five-per cent” solicitors who, scratch 
sheets in pocket, call upon regular cus- 
tomers in office, shop and factory, do a 
daily business which in total makes the 
sums bet through machines seem infinitesi- 
mal. Professional bookies in every city, it 
must not be forgotten, are busy the year 
round, not merely through a racing season 
in a home State. What is the total sum bet 
in America on the races daily? No one 
knows, but it is estimated at all the way 
from two to five billion dollars a year, in- 
cluding foreign sweepstakes tickets, which 
are based on race results. If the States or 
the federal Government could reach all of 
America’s race-track stakes for taxation 
purposes, there would be a tremendous 
new source of revenue, but the task of col- 
lection would be prodigious, if not impos- 
sible. And so the States must remain con- 
tent with the comparatively modest 
revenue to be derived from machines. 
Further it must be added in all truth that 
such taxation is not the fine golden goose 
awaiting plucking which it might appear 
to be. 

What if every State in the Union 
legalized mechanized betting within the 
next few years? First, a majority would 
have to have suitable courses provided, 
for running races as such now are banned 
by law in most. Then would follow the 
problem of attracting first-class meets by 
offering worth-while purses. Or would it? 
Wouldn’t any collection of crow-bait nags 
answer if the main purpose was to provide 
a medium for betting that the State might 
collect its rake-off? Apparently that would 
have to be the case because those States 
where racing, if not open betting, now is 
legal, monopolize the first-class meetings. 


Already jealousy is to be noted over ar- 
rangement of race meeting dates for the 
blue-blooded bangtails. 

And moral and political buncombe aside, 
if state revenue is the chief purpose of 
legalized betting, a significant fact stands 
out in New Hampshire’s brief experience. 
It is stated that three-fourths of the bettors 
at New Hampshire races came from outside 
the State. If the States adjoining New 
Hampshire legalize betting, is it not likely 
that a heavy majority of the bettors 
would patronize their home tracks, both 
as a matter of saving expenses and 
out of loyalty to the home treasury? If so, 
it is apparent that the $425,000 net earned 
by New Hampshire’s pari-mutuels in 1933 
would be seriously reduced, quite possibly 
to one-fourth of that sum. It is the fa- 
miliar law of diminishing returns. 

But also it must be said that the figures 
supplied by the various states where pari- 
mutuel betting has been legalized do not 
represent full potentialities for state 
revenue. Racing, the same as pastimes of 
all kinds, has suffered as the result of seri- 
ously reduced incomes of patrons. How the 
depression blighted racing in Kentucky 
may be judged from the fact that her 1933 
income represented a contraction of racing 
meets to almost half of the number held in 
1930, and which earned for the State that 
year $340,000. Further, it must be con- 
sidered that in most States where machine 
betting was authorized in 1933, laws cover- 
ing their operation were not adopted until 
the mid-year. It will take time to perfect 
the smooth running of the machines, to 
educate bettors to their use. Texas, for in- 
stance, would have netted $100,000 more 
than she did had it not been for delay in 
adopting an amendment to the law in- 
creasing the State’s take, and which now is 
in force. Michigan anticipates making 
$600,000 more than her total 1933 revenue 
from the single Detroit Fair Grounds track 
in 1934—-and the Michigan law, like Ken- 
tucky’s, is a flat fee arrangement only in- 
directly dependent on the sums bet by fans. 

In general it may be said that state 
revenue from legalized betting will increase 
as economic conditions improve and as 
track followers become convinced that the 
machines provide them with fairer treat- 
ment than would professional bookies. 
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Dip You KNow THIS 


MAN IN FRANCE? 


This man was found unconscious on a railroad 
track in Metz in rg10. 
all memory of the past had left him—he could recall 
nothing of his service or earlier life. 
for fifteen years since the war under a name he is 
sure is not his own, always hoping that the fog would 
lift from his mind and memories of war days and of 
days before the war would return. 
reason for believing his name may have been William 
Can you help him? 
Chairman, 
mittee, The American Legion, 1608 K Street, N. W., 


When he became conscious 


He has lived 


He has some 


Address Watson B. 
National Rehabilitation Com- 


Washington, D. C. 


JUNE, 1934 


















WELL, MOTHER, I 
MADE IT. BUT THAT 
ALL-DAY DRIVE 
SURE WAS HARD 
ON My EVES / 




















10 MINUTES LATER 
DID MURINE HELP 
YOUR EYES, MY BOY? 

44 SAY so/ 

WHY, THAT HEAVY. 

BURNING FEELING 


4$ GONE 
COMPLETELY. 


















Why suffer from tired, heavy, burning 
eyes after motoring or other exposure to 
sun, wind and dust ? For a few drops of 
Murine willinstantly ease the discomfort 
and help prevent an unsightly bloodshot 
condition! Murine is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau, costs less than a 
penny an application, and is sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Write Murine Com- 
pany, Chicago, for free book on eye care. 


RINE; 
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atent firms in Amer- 
charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 


As one of the oldest 

TS ca we give inventors 

at lowest consistent 

many well known Patents of extraordinary 
value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


| Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 


Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869 
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high as $60 a week! Short es 
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men and women 18 to 50. 
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Start at $1850a Year 
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Start $1260 to $2100 a 


EX-SERVICE MEN GET PREFERENCE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D183 





Many 
Government “ya ay steady 


Expected £ positions. Send .E 32-page 

> Ly Sore et wo oe, 

work, an ull particulars. e 

Mail Coupon © me ali about preference given to 


today, Ex-Service men. 
SURE oe eee ee 
Address 





For Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Bands, Firing Squads, Legionnaires. 
Fine catalog and samples. Write 


us. State your needs and about 
when you will buy. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co.. 1004 South 
Fourth S8t., Greenville, Mlinois. 


may be bought. They pay 2% per- 
cent interest. There is no restriction 
as to the amount anyone may hold. 
At any time after issue, the board of 
trustees of the postal savings system will 
purchase these bonds at their par value 
plus accrued interest. 

To encourage saving of small sums to be 
turned into deposits, the system sells pos- 
tal savings stamps at ten cents each. For 
a few years after the system began opera- 
tion, in 1911, stamps were sold in con- 
siderable volume, but since the World War 
the demand has dwindled. Among all the 
States, territories and island possessions, 
Puerto Rico has led in stamp activity for a 
number of years. This ranking of the four 
areas leading in such activity in 1933 is 
suggestive: 





Savings stamps sold Savings stamps 


redeemed 
Puerto Rice $17,180.20 $16,110 
New York 5,844.30 5.838 
Illinois 2,712.40 2,388 
Pennsylvania 2,419.00 2,259 














Organize Now 
—It’s Easy. 


Slingerland tells you how in 
“Company Front”. A New 
Slingerland Catalog is just 
off the press—many new 
and finer corps instruments | 







ny Front” and Catalog are FREE. 
Send for them NOW. “Drum Corps Di- 
est” is now a Monthly Magazine. 
1.00 per year. Fullof Modern Ideas— 
Photos— Music! Send your subscription 
for this finer Corps Magazine. 


SLINGERLAND DRUM COMPANY 


1325 Belden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 












We need « few more men and 
women to demonstrate the in- 
vention that all Ameries has 
waited for. A brand new kind of 
curtain stretcher—no pins—no 
heavy wooden frames. Dries andj 
stretches any curtain in 10 min- 
utes. You don't experience 
weshow you what to do, and give 
ry your CASH PAY IN_ AD- 
ANCE DON'T SEND 
MONEY—+simply mail your 
name and address for allthe = . 
de*ails and an actual sample demonstrator 
FREE OF CHARGE, and postpaid 


Evans 4 5 . 64, 
Cincinnati, “Chis. 








FRIENDS OF THE LEGION 


In your town, Legionnaire, are many 
men and women of influence in com- 
munity affairs who are not eligible for 
membership in the Legion, but who are 
in sympathy with its aims. Why not in- 
terest them in The American Legion 
Monthly, which besides presenting the 
panorama of the Legion’s activities has 
in each issue articles and stories of wide 
general interest. The cost of non-mem- 
ber subscriptions is $1.50 a year. Address 
Circulation Manager, The American 
Legion Monthly, P. O. Box 1357, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 
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Out of Hiding, Out of Floarding 


(Continued from page 37) 


Here is the story of deposit increases in 
the postal savings by years since 1928, as 
of June 30 each year: 


Increase Number Average 
Balance to per cent of principal 

Fiscal credit of over pre- depositors per 
year depositors vious year depositor 
1929 $ 153,644,529 1.0 416,584 $368.82 
1930 175,271,686 14.1 466,401 375.80 
1931 347,416,870 98.2 770,859 450.69 


1932 784,820,623 125.9 1,545,190 507.91 
1933 1,187,186,208 51.3 — 2,342)133 506.88 

These figures are impressive? They 
speak for themselves. 

Withdrawals of vast sums by depositors 
in the twenty-three years of the existence 
of the postal savings system have done 
untold good. But saving must come be- 
fore spending. Something of the spirit of 
the system is not badly expressed in the 
saying of an old colored man who used to 
deposit a dollar every Monday at a certain 
post office. He was saving for a respectable 
funeral. 

“T’se de one,”’ he would say, “who al- 
ways puts and never takes.” 


eshaving the World for Democracy 


(Continued from page 19) 


and I was practically my own master. 
After cutting the hair of these isolated men 
I would usually stay two or three days 
longer with each group, doing the thing the 
soldier (and civilian) likes most to do— 
nothing. 

We marched on foot the two hundred 
miles back to Montgomery, and after 
each day’s hike I would set up my field- 
chair and get out shears and razors. By 
this time the Army was issuing safety 
razors and my trade was dwindling. It re- 
covered a little when I was sent to Camp 
Wheeler, in Macon, and the company 
strength was built up to 250 men. That 
gave me a greater number of possible 
customers. 

I had been made a corporal in Mobile. 
My squad at Wheeler was composed of 
cooks, K. P.’s, and other special detailed 


| personnel. I began to feel important. I 


did not even have to line up with a messkit 
at meal-times, as other enlisted men did; 
instead, the mess sergeant gave me a sep- 
arate plate. And when the C. O. queried 
him about it, he answered, ‘““Why, this man 
does our shaving and haircutting.” He 
felt that that was sufficient explanation, 
and evidently it was, for nothing more was 
said of the matter. 

I was getting more business than I could 
take care of. I did not even have time to 
rest. In the Army Sunday is a barber’s 
work-day just the same as Monday, and 
while other men would go to town for 
moving-pictures and social events, I was 
compelled to stay in my tent and work. 

That was why I devised a new and, now 
I look back on it, rather cruel system. 


When a tent full of customers would 
threaten to spoil an afternoon I had 
planned in Macon I’d get a man in the 
chair, lather him well, and then ask him 
to excuse me for a moment while I went 
to get more water. With that I’d take my 
hat and catch the first bus to town. I 
worked this trick successfully several times 
without bodily injury resulting. 

In September, 1918, the field-chair and 
I moved on to Camp Mills. We worked 
together on the U. S. S. Mallory, in Brest, 
in Le Mans, and in two or three other little 
French towns where we were temporarily 
stationed before we finally settled at Dyé, 
near Tonnerre, in the department of 
Yonne. Arriving there a few days after 
the Armistice, we stayed through the fol- 
lowing April, and during all this time I cut 
hair from Reveille to Retreat, squad by 
squad, man by man. I had been trans- 
ferred to Company A of the 143d Infantry, 
36th (Texas-Oklahoma) Division, and had 
set up shop in a room kindly lent by a na- 
tive cabinet-maker. 

Each afternoon I held inspection with 
the captain. Lining the men up, he would 
make me walk beside him and point out 
the fellows who needed haircuts. There was 
no necessity for them to remove their hats. 
My eye was well enough trained to spot 
the guilty ones even with their hats on. 
If there had been a system like this in civil 
life the depression would not have affected 
the barbering trade so severely. 

A new captain came to our outfit. 

“Corporal,” he asked me, ‘“‘do you feel 
that two francs is the proper price for a 
haircut?” 
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“Sir,” I said, “I think two francs is the 
proper price for the kind of haircut I put 
out, but if the captain wishes to change the 
amount, I am ready to obey his orders.” 

He made me lower the charge to a franc 
and a half. A week later he suggested that 
the cost be made one franc, but when I 
demurred he agreed to leave it at one and 
a half. 

A few days afterwards he was trans- 
ferred to another company. The price of 
haircuts in our outfit went back to two 
francs. 

The officer who succeeded him was an- 
other stickler for close-cropped domes. 

“Why do the men in this company have 
such long hair?” he asked his orderly one 
day. “If the company barber can’t cut 
hair, he can bust rocks.” 

When the word got to me, I had an alibi 
ready. I told the captain I would gladly cut 
all the hair in the company, but my clipper- 
spring had broken. No new one could be 
procured that side of Paris. That was how 


Mess Sergeant Munson False and I got 
our three-day leave to Paris. When we 
returned I took a spare clipper-spring from 
the case of them I had brought with me 
from the United States, and resumed cut- 
ting the company’s hair. 

Returning home on the Finland, I made 
a great deal of money. Haircuts were in 
such demand that I did not even have to 
shave behind the customers’ ears. And I 
had better luck with the money I made 
than did the other barber aboard the ship. 
His receipts for the voyage were $118, and 
he lost every cent of it in an hour and a 
half of crap-shooting at Camp Stuart, 
Virginia. 

But he was not discouraged. He got out 
his shears and did $2.50 worth of barbering. 
With this money he returned to the game 
and cleaned up $70 before he was moved on 
to another camp for demobilization. After 
his discharge he told me he’d have won 
back all his losings if the war had lasted a 
little longer. 


The Post with the $250,000 ©lubhouse 


(Continued from page 31) 


many unusual requests of other sorts. An 
American wrote from the headquarters of 
the Amazon requesting copies of his French 
military record in the Foreign Legion. He 
said the original papers had been lost in an 
encounter with an alligator. A Legion- 
naire, shell-shocked while serving with the 
Belgians, sent a vivid account of the action 
in which he was disabled. Fidac found 
three Belgians who had been present, re- 
membered the occasion and recalled the 
wounded American. An American veteran 
who lives in the Himalayas wrote to obtain 
French medals to which he is entitled. A 
Legionnaire requested that an Italian 
doctor be found. The doctor had treated 
the American while both were prisoners of 
war in Germany. An American aviator 
asked for the official account of an aerial 
combat he had in 1918 while serving with a 
French squadron. Fidac obtained it. He 
had shot a German ace through the thumb. 

Following the passage of the Economy 
Act, scores of American veterans striken 
from compensation rolls wrete to Fidac for 
certified copies of records from hospitals 
long since disbanded. Others asked for 
certificates from medical officers of allied 
armies. Many sought help in locating 
comrades with whom they had served, now 
living abroad. 


Model Airplane Contest 


HE building of model airplanes by 

American boys is assuming the pro- 
portions of a national industry, according 
to H. Weir Cook, director of the National 
Aeronautics Commission of The American 
Legion, who announces that the second 
annual American Legion Airplane Contest 
will be held in Indianapolis August 25-26, 
1934. Boys from ten States came to 


JUNE, 1934 


Indianapolis for the national contest in 
1933, but this year it is expected that each 
State will be represented by one or more 
winners of its department contest. Mr. 
Cook has prepared for the use of posts a 
bulletin explaining all the rules of contests 
to be conducted by posts, districts and 
Departments preliminary to the national 
contest. The bulletin also describes types 
of models and gives other information. 
The bulletin may be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Cook at National Headquarters in 
Indianapolis. 

Posts throughout the country are en- 
listing candidates for the contests among 
squadrons of the Sons of The American 
Legion, Boy Scout troops and other 
organizations of youths. 


For 370,000 Disabled Men 


HE Veterans Administration in April 

was completing the task of informing 
330,000 disabled World War veterans of 
their changed rights under the veterans’ 
provisions embodied in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act which was 
passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto late in March. In addition to World 
War veterans, 180,600 Spanish War veter- 
ans and 34,900 dependents of Spanish War 
veterans are affected by the new provisions. 
The cost of the veterans’ provisions is 
estimated at $83,000,000, of which some 
$42,000,000 is for World War veterans. 
Despite these official figures, newspaper 
and magazine articles have repeatedly 
passed on to the American people since 
the passage of the bill over the President’s 
veto the false information that it provided 
for payment of more than $228,000,000 to 
veterans. The principal expenditure called 
for by the act isfor (Continued on page 60) 


This 
NEW 
STURGIS 
GRIP 





The Sturgis Grip is furnished on 
the following fly rods: National 
Sportsman, Governor, Unxld. 


Used by the National and many State 
Dry Fly Champions because: 


1. It improves the control of the rod 
and line. Increases accuracy of cast. 

2. Less effort required to grip the rod. 
Less tiring. More comfortable. 

3. Distributes pressure evenly. . . No 
more sore thumbs. 


Whether you are enjoying a session 
with the finny tribe, or engaging in 
tournament work, the Sturgis Grip will 
be one of the most satisfying features 
you ever experienced in a rod. Add this 
to other improvements —treated cane 
and fine vanadium steel core—and you 
have the supreme performance found 
only in 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE RODS 


Product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fish- 
ing tackle in the world. Look for the H-I Trade- 
Mark. It represents 120 years of experience. 





SEND COUPON FOR BOOKLET 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., 
Dept. G, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send copy of your booklet. 











@ isi GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE 


There is nothing comparable to this beautifully fitted out camp 
trailer in America. Its bigness will amaze you—its appointments 
are deluxe, including berths, wardrobe—kitchen complete with 
enamel sink, ice box, stgve vent, pantry, 20 gallon water tank, 
screens, electric lights. Everything, in fact, to make trailer traveling 
really luxurious. And it's built like a fine car—with a fine car's 
dependability and ruggedness—all this for only $387 f. o. b. Detroit 
Other stock models—lower and higher priced, also special custom 
built designs for sportsmen, tourists, salesmen and display purposes 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE MAILED FREE! 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14642 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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A DISTINGUISHED HOME 





i 
Beyond all else, The 


Waldorf-Astoria caters to you, the indi- 
vidual . . . your every preference and 
desire. Rooms have every new-day facility 

. circulating ice water, at least two win- 
dows, wardrobe-fitted closets. Restaurants 


afford a wide variety of menus and prices. 


WALDORF: ASTORIA 
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Money 
Men selling Dura-Tex earn a oreedy in- 
come. Your friends will buy this low- 
leader with Gro-cord Safety 

es to Gas Stations, G es, 
missions are ig- 

, Write for fre 

sample and ta loi 
showing complete line 
of work, sportand dress 
8 from $3.95 to 

$6.95. Make big money 

every week. 











| MAGIC 
CASE 


HANDS YOU A 
LIGHTED Cigarette 


Take a beautifully enameled 
Case from your vest pocket. 
Press a magic button! Automatically there 
is a spark ...a flame. Your favorite brand 
of cigarette is delivered ... LIGHTED... 
to your lips. You PUFF and SMOKE. 
revolutionary invention... perfected. . . 
guaranteed . . . amazingly low priced. 
15-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Say the word and we'll send you a Magic Case for New 
*’ Trial at our risk. Get details of this offer. ing Pls 
MAGIC CASE MFRS., . 6-418 you. 
4234 Cozens Ave. it. Louis, Mo. offer. 
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CAN 
BE REGROWN 


Send today for free advice on how in most cases you can 
regrow lost hair, correct itching scalp, dandruff and other 
troubles that cause loss of hair. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
ALWIN, Dept. 2606, 75 Varick St., New York 

Please send advice on correcting hair troubles to 


Name 
Address 





Tae 





STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6361-L Chicago 
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The Post with the 


restoring to government employes to per- 
cent of the 15 percent pay cut they suffered 
| in 1933, but this fact has been conveniently 
| overlooked by the veterans’ critics. 

In all cases possible, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has restored compensation 
under the new law without an administra- 
tive review. In the cases where an ad- 
ministrative review is necessary before 
the amount of new compensation may be 
determined, the Administration is expe- 
diting reviews. Primary consideration is 
being given persons who were removed 
from the rolls by reason of the provisions 
of the Economy Act of March, 1933, whose 
rights to benefits are re-established by the 
new law. 

Wholly blinded veterans compose one 
important class of beneficiaries of the new 
law. Most of them will receive the former 
total compensation of $200 a month, in- 
stead of the $175 accorded them under 
the Economy Act. 

The new law practically restores the 
rights possessed by presumptive service- 
connected cases under the old law, al- 
though future payments to them will be at 
the rate of 75 percent of the amounts 
payable on March 19, 1933. They may be 
deprived of service connection only where 
clear and unmistakable evidence discloses 
that the disease, injury or disability on 
which the claim is based had inception 
before or after service, unless there was 
aggravation, or where the prior service 
connection had been established by fraud, 
clear or unmistakable error or misrepre- 
sentation. Claimants are to be given the 
benefit of doubt and the burden of proof 
is upon the Government. 

The rating table for service connected 
disabilities in use before March 109, 1933, 
is perpetuated under the new law. Under 
this, ratings are based generally upon the 
average impairment of earning capacity in 
civil occupations similar to the occupa- 
tion of the veteran at the time of his 
enlistment. 

The National Rehabilitation Committee 
has distributed throughout the Legion 
comprehensive explanations of all the pro- 
visions of the new law. Within twenty- 
four hours after passage of the law, the 
Legion committee mailed from Washington 
to Legion service officers everywhere and 
to other Department officials full informa- 
tion concerning the measure. 


Oregon Bull s-eyes 


AST year when the rifle team of Rose 

City Post of Portland, Oregon, drew 
only a consolation prize in the Legion’s 
first important rifle match of the season, 
the contest for the Paul V. McNutt 
Trophy, the Oregon marksmen simply 
oiled their guns, limbered up shooting eyes 
and trigger fingers and grimly drew a bead 





on the McNutt contest for 1934. Well, on 


$250,000 (olubhouse 
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last February 24th and 25th when the 
McNutt match was held for this year, the 
Rose City outfit accomplished the grand- 
stand thriller of jumping irom last-year 
tail-ender to the big winner. The team 
made a total of 1407 points in the annual 
postal competition, as against 1401 by Des 
Plaines (Illinois) Post, 1398 by Argonne 
Post of Des Moines, Iowa, and 1392 by 
William J. Linehan Post of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

High individual scores in the McNutt 
competition were as follows: Stephan D. 
Monahan, Post 21, Chicago, 293; Therkild 
Samsoe, Perth Amboy (New Jersey) Post, 
290; Roy F. Leighton, Silver Bow Post, 
Butte, Montana, C. E. Tullner, Des 
Plaines (Illinois) Post, and D. Griffith of 
Rose City Post, Portland, Oregon, 288 
each. Forty men scered 280 or better in 
the competition. 

Frank J. Schneller of Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, National Director of Legion Marks- 
manship, calls attention in recent bulletins 
to the fact that the Legion in five years 
has developed rifle shooting to the point 
where twelve separate competitions are 
now engaged in by Legion teams. Mr. 
Schneller is trying to increase the number 
of post rifle teams in 1934 and will send to 
any post committee or Legionnaire full in- 
formation on how to form and conduct a 
team. 

The National Rifle Association, 816 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C., with 
which most Legion post teams are affili- 
ated, will also send useful information. 
Organization of rifle teams by squadrons 
of the Sons of The American Legion is to 
be featured in Legion summer activities. 


Roll Call 


ILLIAM HEASLIP, who made the 

cover painting for this issue, is a 
member of 107th Infantry Post of New 
York City ... Thomas J. Malone, author of 
“Out of Hoarding, Out of Hiding,’’ belongs 
to Theodor Petersen Post, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota . . . General John J. Pershing is 
a member of George Washington Post of 
Washington, D. C. ... Bruce G. Pope is a 
member and former officer of Joe Neel Post 
of Macon, Georgia, and A. B. Butler, Jr., 
who illustrated Mr. Pope’s story, is a mem- 
ber of Tulsa (Oklahoma) Post . . . John 
Black belongs to Joyce Kilmer Post of 
Brooklyn, New York . . . Arthur Van 
Vlissingen, Jr., belongs to Lake Bluff (II- 
linois) Post . . . Lowell L. Balcom, whose 
drawings illustrate Bursts and Duds, is a 
member of August Mathias Post of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut . .. H. P. Hinchcliffe is a 
member of Springfield (Pennsylvania) Post 
... John R. Kilpatrick belongs to r1s1st 
Machine Gun Post of New York City... 
Samuel Taylor Moore is a member of 
Aviators’ Post of New York City. 
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Bursts and Duds 


(Continued from page 23) 


would deduct all expenses from the pro- 
ceeds and give the remainder to the poor. 

In due course they had the ball, which 
was followed by a banquet at which the 
committee made its report on the finances 
of the affair. After a merry dinner, the ex- 
pense of which was taken from the receipts 
at the ball, those around the festive board 
were informed that a final accounting 
showed they had gone in the hole to the 
tune of $1.13. 

One conscientious member seemed some- 
what upset over the way things had turned 
out. Finally he got up and said: 


When the Navy Tested Its Wings 


(Continued from page 34) 


of the 417th Telegraph Battalion, Signal 
Corps, during the war. As communications 
are a most important function in service, 
his battalion received orders for the ad- 
vance into Germany the day following 
the Armistice and therefore was one of the 
first American outfits in enemy territory. 
His post, Die Wacht am Rhein Post, is 
probably one of the most unique in the 
While many posts restrict their 


/esion. 
membership to men who served in a partic- 


ular branch of service or a particular out- 
fit, or perhaps men of certain professions 
such as advertising, the theater, medicine 
and so on, to be eligible for membership in 
this post with the German name veterans 
must have served in the Army of Occupa- 
tion. On‘its rolls are men of the engineers, 
the infantry, field artillery, chemical war- 
fare service, hospital corps, motor trans- 
port corps and other units that were part 
of the American Third Army. 

While composed principally of Rhode 
Island men, when announcement of the 
post’s organization last winter was broad- 
cast, members were signed up from such 
far away places as Boulder City, Nevada, 
Homedale, Idaho, and Lafayette, Indiana. 
Its meetings are held on the first Tuesday 
of each month at the Wayland Manor, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


OT so very long ago, one of the Gang 
told a story about an unexpected ad- 
dition to the American Army through the 
birth of a French boy baby in an American 
hospital overseas, when the local French 
hospital was unprepared to greet the new- 
comer. Here’s another unusual story from 
E. R. (Bob) Brady of Chino, California, 
who signs himself as erstwhile Electrician 
1st Class (R), U.S. N. All right, Bob: 
“Somewhere in these United States there 
should be a girl now a wee bit more than 
fifteen years of age who owes her first 
breath of life to the medical department of 
the U. S. S. Kroonland, ‘Empress of the 
Seas,’ in those good old days of ferryboat 
service to the scene of battle over yonder. 
Where her mother came from and where 
she went after the ship docked in Hoboken 
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“Really, you know we should do some- 
thing. I suggest we give three rousing 
cheers for the poor.” 


COOP HULETT, past Americanism 
Chairman for Wisconsin, calls our at- 
tention to a sign on a building on the Al- 
bany (New York) Post Road which reads: 
“Maternity Hospital—For Female Pa- 
tients Only.” 

Which recalls a sign on a roadside soft- 
drink stand out in Iowa: “We don’t know 
where mom is—but we have pop on ice 
here.” 


during the latter part of 1918, I cannot tell 
you, but the incidents surrounding the 
birth, carried on the wings of rumor, and 
the subsequent happenings form one of the 
romances of the seas, unchronicled, to my 
knowledge at least, even in the history of 
the ship compiled by officers and men under 
the editorship of Ensign Fred W. Nixon. 

“Whether or not failure to mention this 
event in the annals of the Kroonland may 
be attributed to conditions which are, or 
were not then, considered in the bounds of 
propriety and rendering the story one of 
those things known but not spoken of, or 
to an oversight on the part of the numerous 
writers who coritributed to the book, I am 
not prepared to say. If the event was un- 
intentionally overlooked in the compilation 
we will lay the blame at the feet of Lieu- 
tenant, j. g., J. R. Ostell who was trans- 
port statistical officer and in charge of 
gathering materials for the book. Junior 
grade ‘loots’ in the Navy are like Army 
‘shavetails’ anyway—they get all the blame 
for things even though they are usually 
innocent. 

“With the passing of the years, many 
details of the incident have slipped my 
memory. I have forgotten the exact month 
and day of the occurrence and the name of 
the mother, although I am positive that 
somewhere I have seen all of this informa- 
tion in print. No doubt some one among 
the crew of the Kroonland has this data. 

“No doubt time has erased much of the 
wretchedness of the situation for the then 
young woman who found herself being hur- 
riedly transported home to await the ar- 
rival of the stork. Perhaps today she is 
living scmewhere in America, happily we 
hope. Perhaps the romance we can recog- 
nize even in the vagueness of the rumor 
will be given some time in its entirety. 

“The Kroonland sailed for the United 
States from France with quite a number of 
wounded men and attendants—if memory 
serves, from Brest. As usual, the bane of 
humanity on the high seas during the 
war, lifeboat drill, was called soon after 
we had put to sea. In the boat load | 
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WHY TOM GOT 
the FIRST RAISE 


A YEAR ago Tom 
began to submit his 
ideas in clear, con- 
cise typewritten 
form. Tom’s boss 
investigated; found 
Tom had a Reming 
ton Portable Type- 
writer, was putting 
his thoughts on pa- 
per at night. 
The other 
day Tom 
got a raise. 
Atypewriter 
helps you to organize your thinking. If you 
have any kind of writing to do...advertising, 
reports, sales analyses, letters, short stories, 
articles or a book . . . a typewriter will help 
you to get them on to paper. 


Remington Portable 
Pay Only 10¢ a Day 


You can learn to typewrite 
quickly. Many profession- 
al writers secure very sat- 
isfactory speed without 
ever mastering a “touch” system. As little as 10¢ a 
day buys the latest model, brand new regulation Rem- 
ington Portable with standard keyboard and hand- 
some carrying case. Try it at home or at the office 
free. And get started now ... send the coupon today 
or ask your dealer for a Remington. 

SSCS SSS SSS SSE SSCS SC SSBC eee eee eee eee 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 5301, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Port- 
able typewriter on the 10¢ a day plan. Also enclose 
your new catalog. 
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Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Healed Them 


Address: “Outlets,” Dept 10h, Malden, Mass, 
















Spotlimean- 


@ CHECK THESE NEW 


CAILLE reatures 


Caille has revolutionized the outboard industry with the latest 


advance in outboard operation—built-in, patented Gear Shift Con- 
trol. . . First to introduce the Balanced Power Head—a big factor 
for smoothing out the power flow and reducing excessive motor 
weight —Caille guarantees you greater power and increased « i. 
Caille motors are built in Detroit—heart of the automobile industry 
—where precision workmanship is always in- 
sured. That's why Caille outboards “stay 
put.” Gear Shift Control on © 

provides four major feat ures— 

= ral starting—High speed forward— 
Power brake stopping—And safe, rapid re- 
wrree. .. 








Extra light weight for easy carrying, under- 
water exhaust, waterproof, high 

tension magneto for wick starting, 
nickel cast iron cylinders, dy namic- 
ally balanced crankshaft, under- 
water parts of corrosion-resisting 
alloy for greater strength—these 
factors make Caille the greatest outboard 
value of all time. 


Compare CAILLE—Ride with a Winner 


8 for the 4.44 H. P. Caille 
Ligh! weight Fishermen's Special 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6362 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE — 


New descrip- 
tive booklet 
describing 
Caille’s New 
Value Out- 
boards 


ol 





CLOSEST 
TO THE 


WORLD'S} 
oe 


est 
matched pants, 200.000 
Every pair hand jored to your measure. 
Our match sent FReE for your “oO. K. before 
are made. Fit guaranteed. Send piece 








ieay 5¢ & 106 COUNTER 





* BIG PROFIT ! ND eed 
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big, new profit 
m: l. -selling dis- 
lays. Big peeks os dealers an 

business 

nd for big 


Spencer, Ind. 


SPW NSS aa 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


er Business Has Opened 

ac TIVE MEN—19 to 50—wanted in the Rai’ 
@ ond Bus Field. Good pay—interesting work 
id advancement. You can quickly qualify by 
= short, home-study course. On completion 
we will place you in a position at up to $140 per 
month, plus expenses, to start—or refund tuition 
Now is she Gene to start 7 Book- 
let and our 16-yr. record. Costs little; terme. 


Training ; Div. 2406, Buffalo, N.Y. 






















When the Navy 


topside directly in front of the radio 
room were two women, one plainly in the 
care of the other. A few days later the two 
women failed to appear regularly for boat 
drill and finally not at all. 

“And then one morning, Lieutenant 
Elmer C. Texter, M. C., our communica- 
tion officer, reported the birth of a girl 
aboard ship during the previous night. The 
word quickly passed through the crew and 
shortly a large sum of money had been con- 
tributed by the boys as a nest egg for the 
girl in later years—the first baby, I believe, 
to have been born on a Naval transport at 
sea during the war period. In return, the 
mother asked the sailors to name the baby. 
I think ‘Ruth’ was the name chosen. 

“Ship’s doctors, accustomed to caring 
for the ills of men, and hospital corpsmen 
as runners between the stateroom and the 
medical supply room, had been impressed 
into the service of ‘Doc Stork’ and had 
truly and faithfully served the old bird in 
this exceptional emergency. 

“Rumor had it that the father was a 
soldier and the mother, in order to be near 





her husband, had enlisted with the Red 
Cross as a nurse and had served as such as 
;|long as her health had permitted. Here 
the story ends as abruptly as it began. As 
far as I know and as far as anyone but 
those in intimate knowledge knows, the 
soldier-husband came home. If he didn’t, 
who knows but that another romance was 
blasted upon the rocks of tragedy. And if 
he did, who knows but that that romance 
still exists and that the girl baby, born at 
sea in an island of men in the stillness of a 








THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
March 31, 1934 


Assets 
Cash, on hand and on deposit. $ 70,505.04 
Notes and accounts receivable 43,011.17 
Inventory of emblem merchandise.... 28,002.40 
a a errs 698,990.32 
Permanent investments: 
Legion Publishing 
Cocaine pad - $475,424. 11 
Overseas Graves Decoration 
| ae es ee 17451 18.05 649,542.16 
Improved real estate........... 125,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures, less reserve for 
depreciation... ......00.-eeeeees 36,763.96 
Deferred charges.......0..00000+: 17,044.90 


#1,669,459.95 
Liabilities 





Current liabilities. ......... cosccecS 266,996.99 
Funds restricted as to use ‘ 11,732.81 
Mortgages payable................. 95,000.00 
Irrevocable Trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust. 


‘ 174,118.05 
Reserve for investment valuation. . . . 


119,837.00 


# 014.1 
Net Worth: - . 
Restricted capital. . 


$698,990.32 
Unrestricted c apital... 


413,455.44  1,112,445.76 


$1,669,459.95 





night made more fearful by submarine- 
infested waters, now grown to high school 
age, knows the story of her birth. 


HE women of the Legion as well as 
the men are moving on Miami, 
Florida, this fall to enjoy their out- 
fit reunions at the same time they 
participate in the Legion national conven- 
tion, October 22d to 25th. Following the 
usual custom, The National Yeomen F has 
scheduled its annual meeting and reunion— 
the ninth—in Miami during that period. 
Most of these women are active Legion- 
naires and many hold office in Legion posts. 
Just in case there are a few Legionnaires 
who do not know who the Yeomen F are, 
we invite Miss Helen Wienhusen, National 
Adjutant of the organization, to tell them. 
She reports: 

“During the World War, 11,775 young 
women were enlisted as veomen in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve Force and were assigned in 
large numbers fordutyat the Naval Stations 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 
These young women served as secretaries, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, payroll clerks, 
store-keepers and radio operators, permit- 
ting the release of many men on duty at 
shore stations for duty at sea. Two yeomen 





FRANK E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 
62 


(f) had duty in France and one at the 


Tested Its Wings 


(Continued from page 61) 


Naval Radio Station in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 

“Twenty-two yeomen (f) died during the 
war and today more than three hundred 
are disabled—many of them in hospitals 
suffering from disabilities incurred during 
service. 

“So that the memory of their service 
might be perpetuated and preserved, The 
National Yeomen F was formed in 1926 
during the Legion national convention in 
Philadelphia. It is now a permanent organi- 
zation with members in thirty-one States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone and Canada. A quarterly 
pamphlet, The Note Book, contains plans 
for promotion of beneficial projects, articles 
on legislation affecting ex-service women, 
personal notes on activities of former yeo- 
men (f) and other interesting material. 

‘All former yeomen (f), whether mem- 
bers of the national organization or not, are 
invited to attend the annual meeting and 
reunion in Miami. Regional reunions 
throughout the country are also planned.”’ 

For full information regarding the na- 
tional convention reunion plans, ex-yeomen 
(f) may write to Miss Helen Wienhusen, 
7 May Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


K. WILLIAMS, Reunion Chairman of 

« The American Legion 1934 Convention 
Corporation, 614 Ingraham Building, 
Miami, Florida, is more than doing his bit 
toward making the national convention in 
Miami, October 22d to 25th, one of the 
biggest and best ever. He not only is help- 
ing perfect plans for the many reunions al- 
ready announced for Miami, but is extend- 
ing written invitations to many of the 
larger organzations to meet with the Le- 
gion. If your outfit organization hasn’t 
had an invitation, Chairman Williams 
hereby extends one and expects you to 
write to him. Notify the Company Clerk 
at the same time so that announcements 
may be published. 

Full particulars of the following reunions 
announced to date can be obtained from 
the men and women whose names and 
addresses are given: 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION AMERICAN LEGION 
Nurses—Annual meeting and reunion. Mrs. Flora 
Sheldon, natl. secy., 2176 Atkins av., Lakewood, Ohio. 

NATIONAL YEOMEN F—Ninth annual meeting and 
—- Mise Helen Wienhusen, natl. adjt., 7 May 

, New Haven, Conn. 

“hen D1iv.—Details of national reunion, Miami, Oct. 
22, also blank for Verdun medal can be obtained by 
sending name and outfit, with self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to William C. Brooker, Citizens Bank bidg., 
Tampa, Fla. 

30rn (O_p Hickory) Drv.—J. K. Williams, Chmn., 
614 Ingraham bidg., Miami. 

377rn Div.—Donald S. Lavign, chmn., 114 N. E. 2d 
av., Miami, Fla. 

53D Inr., Co. L, 6TH Div.—Proposed company re- 
union. Cecil H. Pillans, ex-Ist sgt., Haines City, Fla. 

47H Encrs.—Patrick J. Ganley, comdr., Ft. Dear- 
born Post, A. L., 6312 Greenwood av., C hicago, Ill. 

2ist Enars., _ R. Soc.—i4th annual reunion. 
Frank L. Frazin, secy-treas., 1825 S. Hamlin av., 
Chicago, Ill. 

28TH Enors., A. E. F. Vets.—Organized in Chi- 
cago, 2d annual reunion in Miami. Erick O. Meling, 
pres., 2048 N. Spaulding av., Chicago; Frank T. Cush- 
nirik, * -treas., 12206 we av., Chicago, IIl. 

M. VeRNeEvIL Vets.— Veterans of Units 301- 
2-3, ue T. C., located at Nevers and Verneuil, France, 
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Hilmer Gellein, pres., P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich.; 
Verne M. Corson, reunion officr., 1161 W. Flagler st., 
Miami, Fla. 
106TH Sur. Trn., Co. A—2d annual reunion in Mi- 
as by F. Avery, 19 N. W. 3dst., Miami, Fla., or 
pleente, oo Champlain av., Chicago, "ll. 
dorn Ten Bn., Co. E, 8. C.—Send names and ad- 
drones to i w. Ma ng Route 1, Box 776, Hialeah, 
a. 


35TH Agro Sqprn. and 80lst AERO Sqprn.— 
Reunion headquarters will be maintained in Miami 
during convention. (See general reunion list below.) 
D. K. Mitchell, 51 Park Av., Middleport, N. Y. 

Arr SERV., 'CARLSTROM AND Dorr Frecps—All 
officers, particularly those who served under Gen. 
Fechet, interested in convention reunion and pro- 

organization, camer | to J. Leo Scanlon, 487 
Jllicott Sq. bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Base Hosp. No. 136, A. E. F.—Second annual re- 
union. First reunion ‘held at Chicago convention. 
Elmer V. McCarthy, M. D., secy. reunion comm., 108 
North State st. Chicago, Til. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 15 Assoc.—Organized in Chicago, 
Rev. John Dunphy, pres., 
Portage, Pa. Write to Mrs. 
Mary Johnson Cuttell, 
secy., 76 West st., Milford, 
Mass 


Camp Hosp. No. 52, Le 
Mans, France—Pro 
reunion and organization 
of a 52club. Albert Irwin 
Almand, 333 Holderness 
st., S. W., West End, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

117TH M. O. R. S., 42D 
Div.—James P. Stickle, 
P. O. Box 3363, Daytona 
Beach, Fila. ; 

SUBMARINE AND Svus- 
TENDER VETS.—Second an- 
nual reunion. Irving H. 
Hunciker, 833 South blvd., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Natt. Assoc. AMER. 
Batitoon Corps VetTs.— 
Wilford L. Jessup, natl. 
comdg. officr., Bremerton, 
Wash.; Craig 8. Herbert, 
personnel officr., 3333 N: 





304 Mont 11th street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
dorm Div. . Vers. Assoc.—Report to Jim 
Sterner, secy., ‘i101 Wyandott bldg., Columbus, Ohio, 
for periodical copies of The Division News. Annual 
reunion, Toledo, Ohio Sept. 1-3. 

42p (Rarnsow) Drv. Vetrs.—16th annual reunion, 
Detroit, Mich., July 12-14. Wilber M. Brucker, 
natl. pres., 2480 Penobscot bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

42D (RarwBow) Div. VeTs.—The Rainbow Reveille 
is your paper; write for free copy, stating your outfit. 
o ,. Sutherland, P. O. Box 298, Sta. C., Los Angeles, 

ali 

77TH Drv.—Membership in divisional association 
entitles holder to all rights and privileges in club- 
house, 28 East 39th st., New York City. Send name 
and address for free copy of official association paper, 
The Liberty Light. Jack Simonson, 28 E. 39th st., 
New York City 

807TH Drv. . G. Peyton, newly-elected National 
Commander of the 80th Division Veterans Association 
is calling upon all former 80th Division men to send 
their names, addresses and organization numbers to 
the Headquarters, 412 Plaza a= , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2D > bL - b or- 
mB 1 of an 82d Div. 
Assoc. of the Middle West. 
Men in that section of 
the country who are in- 
terested, write to William 
M. Tatum, Logan, Iowa. 

89TH (MippLe West) 
Div. War_ Socrery—Re- 
union at Wichita, Kans., 
Sept. 1-2, in conjunction 
with Kansas Dept. Legion 
Convention and reunion of 
353d Inf. Leslie Edmonds, 
chmn., 114 38. Broadway, 
Wichita, Kans. 

90TH D1iv.—All former 
members living in Illinois, 
interested in forming a 
state association, address 
R. W. Anderson, care of 
— a Mfg. Co., Kewanee, 

9ist Drv. Assoc., No. 
Caur. Secror—For ros- 
ter, send names, addresses, 
news of comrades, to Secy. 


secy 


“THE SALUTING DEMON 
Visits LONDON 


18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. Albert G. Ross, 624 
AMERIC AN R. RANS. Market st., San Francisco, 
Corrs A. E. F. Vets.— Calif. 





2500 attended Chicago re- 

union. Clyde D. Burton, 

comdr., 4827 Lake Park av., Chicago; Gerald J. Mur- 
ray, natl. adjt., 1132 _— Maur st., Scranton, Pa. 

U.S. A. CANAL Zone Vets. Assoc.—Veterans of ‘all 
outfits that served in the Zone during the World War 
period, including the 5th, 10th, 29th and 33d Inf., 
12th Cav., 3d Engrs., Ist + Mtn. Art., C. A. C. of 
Forts Grant, TYRE De Lesseps, etc., Aviation 
Corps, M.C.andQ.M.C. Louis J. Gilbert, pres., 260 
Gregory av., Passaic, N. J. 

NATIONAL Tank Corps Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. 
Frank J. Williams, natl., comdr., 534 Brisbane bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. 8S. S. Iewan—Proposed reunion of members of 
crew. Stanley W. Campbell, 822 Jefferson av., 
Scranton, Pa. 

U. 8. S. Barney—Reunion of form omieane and crew. 
C. W. Chase, Jr., Miami Beach, 


Announcements of reunions and miscel- 
laneous activities at other times and places 
follow: 


Seconp Drv.—i6th annual reunion. New York 
City, June 7-9. Headquarters, Hotel Astor. Capt. 
C. 0. Mattfeldt, secy., P. O. Box 1361, Washington, 
D.C. 

Seconp Drv.—All veterans of division are entitled 
to Sec = Division Medal. For information apply to 
Capt. C. O. Mattfeldt, P. O. Box 1361, Washington, 
D. C. 

Seconp Drv., WesTe8n StaTes—San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Branches of Second Div. Assoc. announce 
reunion of veterans from Western States during Le- 
gion Dept. Convention, San Francisco, Calif., August 
13-15. a banquet and program. E. P. 
Smith, San Francisco Branch, 2821 Best av., 
Oakland, C: alif. 

Turrp Drv. 
and reunion, Boston, Mass., July 12-15. 
Mooers, chmn., 45 Mountain av., 
Massachusetts. 

Tuirp Drv. Socrety—All who send name, address 
and outfit number to L. D. Ledbetter, 411 Bank of 
Commerce bidg., Norfolk, Va., will receive free copy 
of paper, The W ‘atch on the Rhine. 

47H Drv. Assoc. of New Yorx—Semi-annual re- 
union. Write to Gustav H. Lamm, 1541 Hone av., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Society or 5T# Drv.—Ananual reunion at Boston, 
David T. 


SocreTy—Annual national convention 
James 
Dorchester, 


Mass., Sept. 1-3 (Labor Day week-end). 
Probert, 25 First st., Fair Lawn, N. J. 
67TH Drv. Assoc.—Regular quarterly meeting, San 


Francisco, Calif., August 12. Moran, secy., 
5941 Monte Vista st., Los Angeles, Calif. 

267TH (Yanxee) Drv. Vets. Assoc.—National con- 
vention, Rutland, Vt., June 22-24. Raymond J. 
Cocklin, secy., Rutland, Vt. 

28TH Drv. —Ha. , Society of the 28th Div. has been 
removed from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Pa. Col. 
John H. Shenkel, pres., Wm. G. Blough, secy-treas., 
P. O. Box 111, Homewood Sta., Pittsburgh, 

35TH Drv. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Joplin, Mo., 
Sept. 28-30. ‘All regimental and company organizations 
are invited to participate. Michael C. Sullivan, 
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91st Drv. Assoc., Wasu- 
INGTON State—To com- 
plete roster, send names and addresses to Jules E. 
Markow, 201 County-City bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
47TH Ixr., 47H Div.—Officers and men who failed 
to receive their copy of the regimental history, after 
paying for it, may have it by writing to Jas. E. Pollard, 
2000 Devon rd., Columbus, Ohio. A number of copies 
were undelivered due to changes of addresses, etc. 
1137TH Inr. Assoc.—To complete roster, send names 
and addresses to Walter G. Scherrer, adjt., Room 208 
City Hall, Newark, N. J. 
61st Ir. (2p ‘Wasn. N. G. )—Annual reunion, 
Spokane, Wash., August 22-25, in conjunction with 
Legion a Cc ‘onvention. August 22d is big reunion 
day. Wally Sprowl, City Engineers Office, City Hall, 
Spokane, or P. R. (Dad) Malone, E. 703 Empire av., 
Spokane, Wash. 
353p (ALt-Kanaas) Inv. Socrery—Annual reunion, 
Wichita, Kans., Sept. 1-2, in conjunction with Kansas 
Dept. Legion Convention and 89th Div. reunion. Les- 
lie E. Edmonds, chmn., 114 8. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kans. 
335ru Inr.—Annual reunion, Norfolk, Nebr., Sept. 
23-24. Albert P. Schwarz, recording secy., 816 
Security Mutual bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
127TH Iwnr., Co. G—Annual reunion, Madison, 
Wisc., dates to be announced. Report to Matt J. 
Lynough, 2613 Van Hise av., Madison, Wisc. 
110rx Inr., Co. K—Annual reunion, Waynesburg, 
Pa., Sapusdng, August 11. Ernest O. Clayton 
4 


Waynesburg, 
325rn Inr., Co. L—Reunion, Springfield, Mass., 
October 27. Obtain copy 1933 Reunion News from 
A. W. Silliman, Ardsley, N. Y 
52D PIONEER INF. ——neunien he all wee of regi- 
ment, New York City Sat., . Brooks, 
2 West 45th st., New York dis. 
56TH PIONEER el he al Monroe, N. 
August 8. L. F. Hart, secy., Monroe, N. C. 
aan M. G. By., 79TH Drv.—Men interested in 
woneees reunion, write to Harry Webb, 9577-114th 
, Richmond Hill, 
"3 37rn M. G. By. ber annual reunion, Erie, Pa., 
M.S , August 5. L. E. Welk, 210 Commerce bidg., 
Drie, Pa. 
123p M. G. Bw., Co. B, anp Co. F, 5ra Iuiror 
Inr.—Reunion, Quincy, Ill., Sunday, June 17. Capt. 
Kenneth A. Elmore, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Home, 


C., 


Quincy, I. 

lira F. A. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 1-3. R. C. eee secy-treas., 4816- 
47th st., Woodside, N. Y. 


148TH F. A. Assoc. in WO are being formed 
throughout the country. Men in vicinity may report 
to: Max L. Boulanger, P. O. Box 985, Portland, Ore.; 
T. T. Houghton, 140 State House, Denver, Colo.: 
Paul W. De Foe, 2038 W. 70th st., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
J. Westergard, care of Rome Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Reunions are held each Armistice night. For 
general information, address T. T. Houghton, Room 
140, State House, Denver, Colo. 

309TH F. A.—th annual reunion, Camp Benoisey 
on Illinois River at Florence, Ill., bridge, Sunday, 
August 26. Evan L. Searcy, secy., 229'¢ 8. 6th st., 
Springfield, Il. 

322p F. A. Assoc.—Permanent headquarters, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. Reunion, Dayton, (Continued on page 64) 



















SHOT by 15 out of 20 mem- 
bers of world's record 1933 
U. S. Dewar cup team . 
Maker of highest ranking indi- 
vidual score. Fully 75% choice 

of all N.R.A. official small-bore 

match contestants. Lock time re- 

duced to less than one-third. 
Quicker firing, beats wabble-off. Snappy 
let-off. Adjustable trigger pull. Supreme 
accuracy. Standard or new design spe- 
cial target stock with important advan- 
tages. Price according to style selected. 


Owe the world’s most successful target .22 . . . 
the universal favorite and steady winner. Get a 
yy barrel Model 52. Shoot small-bore at your 
best. See your dealer today. Folder on request. 
WINCHESTER re ARMS CO., Dept. 25-C 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Please send a "Model 52 Folder, ([] Complete 
60-page Pocket caees. OC) Precision Ammvu- 
nition Folder—FREE. 
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NEW BOAT bits 


pip menep money on each 20 Ib. Mead 
Rey YAK you easily asacmble at home 







3 from co ie “out-to-fir 
Kit, $15.75 F. O. B. Factory (2-Seat 
er, $1 . Soak ke worthy 
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eysiem—ot ten the direct 
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THE NEW 1934 


| edition of Roll Call, write to J. Howa 


When the Navy 


Tested Its Wings 


(Continued from page 63) 


Ohio, dates to be announced. L. jB. Fritsch, secy., 
P. O. Box 324, Hamilton, Ohio. 

316TH FreLp Sic. BN.—Members may obtain mts 
of Wig-Wag, occasional publication of outfit, 
writing to R. Howry, asst. secy., 41-lst st., Sen 
Francisco, Calif. 

12TH _Encrs.—Reunion in St. Louis, Mo., latter 
past of June. John J. Barada, secy., 514 Holly Hills 

St. Louis, Mo. 

v ETS. OF THE 13TH Enors. (Ry.)}—5th annual con- 
vention, Plankington Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc., June 
23-24. James A. Elliott, secy-treas., 1216 Cumber- 
land st., Little Rock, Ark. 

147TH Enors, (Lt. Ry.) A. E. F.—Send name, ad- 
dress and company to C. E. Scott, 54 College av., 
Medford, Mass., for copy of monthly newsletter. 

3ist Ry. Enors. or tue A. E, F., Vets. orp—6th 
annual reunion, Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 1; side trip to old headquarters, Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kans., de 2. F. E. Love, secy-treas., 104% First 
st.. S. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

347TH 4 ME. rs.—Annual reunion, basket picnic, Tri- 
angle Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 2. Hq. at Gibbons 
Hotel. Geo. Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Dayton, Ohio. 

107TH ENors, Assoc.—16th annual reunion, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Nov. 10. Joe A. Hrdlick, secy., 2209 
W. 4ist st., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

302p ENors. —Reunion dinner, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Saturday, Sept. 1, in conjunction with Legion Dept. 
Convention. All 77th Liv. vets. invited. Fred Rupp, 
28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

314TH Trencn Mortar Brry., 89TH Drv.—Re- 
wien at Swan Lake, near Viborg, 8. D., July 29. J. 

gy a secy., Freeman, 8. 
>. F, 309TH Suprry Try. Soc.—8th annual meet- 
ing, "‘lethwatte Hotel, lomamhen, Ky., August 11-12. 
Cc, Ferry, secy., Bardwell, Ky. 

Troor G, 16rx U. 8. Cav.—F roposed reunion. Re- 
| port to Arthur H. (Chick) Chiconi, 2183 Cornell rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. . ; 

357TH AND 801sT Aero Sqprns.—Third annual joint 
reunion, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 1-3. D. K. Mitchell, 
51 Park Av., Middleport, N. Y. 

50TH Aero Sqprn.—Men wanting ¢ Y, of third, 

~~ Hill, secy., 


Hotel Portage, Akron, Ohio. Reunion in Akron, 


| Sept. 


AUXILIARY 


CATALOG 
Ls ready). 


; brand new Auxiliary Emblem cat- 
alog for 1934 offers a wider selection 


of quality merchundise—fairly priced 
—than ever before. Your copy is ready 
to mail—and it's yours for the asking, 
with no obligation to purchase. Every 
Auxiliary member, especially Unit offi- 
cers, should have a copy of this interest- 
ing new catalog. Write for yours today! 
Use the convenient coupon helow. 


ae < 


Emblem Division 
National Headquarters, American Legion 
777 North Meridian Street 


Indi iH + 
polis, Ind 





Please rush my free copy of the new 1934 Auxil- 
iary Emblem catalog. It is to be distinctly under- 
stood that this in no way obligates me to purchase. 














Nome....... 

Street. 

City. “ ne ee 
1 am a member of Unit No......... | 
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97m AnTI-ArrcraAFT Brry., C. A. C.—Former mem- 
bers interested in reunion, write to W. F. L aumer, 356 
McKinley av., Kenmore, N. Y. 

80lsT (formerly 107TH) Agro Sqprn.—Reunion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 1-3. Walker Long, pres., Gas 
City, Ind., or V. B. oa secy., Veterans Adminis- 
tration Home, Bath, | ay he 

219TH Co., M. a Formerly Co, B, Ist Army 
Hea. Proposed oS, Send names and addresses 

Ed. Gagnon (Nemo), Derryfield Club, Man- 
» AE, N. H. 

607Tn Reot., Brry. A, C. A. C.—Annual reunion, 
Russells Point, Ohio, August 5. Rolland E. Cook, 
1000 N. Mic higan st., Plymouth, Ind. 

Coast Guarp V ETs.—To contact other veterans 
and to complete roster, report to N. J. Schank, 3241 
N. Ashland av., Chicago, Ill. 

Marines, 497Tx Co., 5TH Recr., 2p Drv.—Reunion 
at Hotel Astor, New York City, June 7-9. For details 
and for correct roster of 200 veterans of compan 
address A. L. Geist, 228 Orchard rd, Newark, 
Delaware. 

16TH BALLOON Co.—Reunion, Erie, Pa., August 
16-18, in conjunction with I "ennsylv —_ Dept. Legion 
Convention. Ray Rupp, adjt., . Post No. 416, 
Erie, Pa. 

U.S.8SV roinie— Reunion of crew in Boston, date 
to be announced. . Tibbetts, 20 Hurlcroft av. 
ee eras 

‘ C. 62—Proposed reunion. Send names 
‘all » Ab to Aaron 8. Smith, 205 Sewell av. 
Atlantic City, N. J 

U. S. Army AmBuLANcE Serv. Assoc.—15th an- 
nual Usaac convention, Hotel Jefferson, Atlantic City, 
N. J., July 12-15. Wilbur P. Hunter, natl. adjt., 5315 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 114 (A, R. C. Hosp. 107)—Col. 
MecCoy’s unit will hold reunion in Ithaca, N. Y., Ma 
26. Phe based on unit's experiences to be given. C. 
W.G Jooledll 105 Garfield st., Watertown, Mass. 

Amps. Co. 35 Vets. Assoc.—Third annual reunion, 
Detroit, Mich., Sunday, Sept. 2. Harry E. Black, 
Box 153, Parnassus Sta., New Kensington, Pa. 

Marrnes—Annual Mid-West reunion, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., June 2-3. Write to Leo H. Hennen, Marine 
Reunion Comm. Sec 3618 W. Mt. Vernon av., 
Milwaukee, vite. for booklet. Reunion sponsored by 
Raymond H. Niesen Post, All-Marine Legion post 
of Wisc. 

0. C. Q. M., A. E, F.—To prepare roster, all former 
members of Office of Chief Q. M., Tours, France, send 
names, addresses and self-a . stam en- 
velope to Ex-Sgt. Kenneth N, Rinker, 413 W. First st., 
Greensburg, ‘ 

Dept or Pennsytvanta, A. L.—Will hold its con- 
vention in Erie, Pa., August 16-18. All veterans out- 
fits, especially 28th, 79th and 80th Divisions and other 
Pa. units, are invited to hold reunions at that time and 
place. Allan H. MacLean, chmn., reunions comm., 
713 Plum st., Erie, Pa. 

32p Div. Vers. Assoc.—Annual convention in 
Detaets,, i. Dates aevenese from Sept. 2-5 
Sept. 1-3. Sat., Sept. 1, registration, regimental re- 
My ail business ple nan Sun., association 
metre. parade and memorial service, banquet at 
night; Mon., business meetings. Byron Beveridge, 

y., 1148 Florence court, Madison, Wisc. 





THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 
general missing persons column, we 

stand ready to assist in locating men whose 
statements are required in support of vari- 
ous claims. Queries and responses should 
be directed to the Legion’s National Re- 
habilitation Committee, 1608 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The committee 
wants information in the following cases: 
130rn _Inr., Co. A, 1917-18; M. T. C. 343, Camp 
Grant, 1919-20; He. Der., 7TH Corps Area, Fr. 
Crook, roy 1921—Sgt. Peterson and Pvt. Breas- 


MAN of 130th Inf., Set. Murpny and cook called 
“Monk” of M. T. C., and Ray T. Burns and others 


who remember many trips to hospital and sick calls : 


made by Fred Barnett. 

Ha. Co., A. 8. C.—Pvt Chas. Gorst and others who 
recall foot disability and rheumatism of Rudolph 
area and his being in hospital in France, March, 
1919. 


Goprrey, “Jeff,” uncle and beneficiary of Charles 
Goprrey i is being sought by U.S. Vets ee oe 

G. R. 8. 302 anp 307-—Cap ts. TOMPKINS and 
Loaa, Lt. C P. Conaway, Cook John Eaonnsneen 
Pvt. Chitiey W. McInrtrre and others who remember 
shrapnel wounding of Carl Kapinc at Johncourt 
(?), France, October 16, 1918. 

30rn _Ixr., Co. M, 3p Drv.—Ist Lt. Surrn, Set. 
Harris Cooper and others who recall injury to Cpl. 
William T. Kimmex in Meuse-Argonne, October 9, 
oe when Long and Anderson were killed by same 
shell. 

150rnh _Inr., Co. C, 38TH Div.—Capt. Tom C. 
Davis, Sup. Sgt. William E, Owens and others who 
recall Thomas T. Lampert (W. Va.) suffering from 
hernia. 

161sT Inr., Co. I—Former members who recall ear 
disability and rheumatism suffered by Christian J. 
Matrvs in France, November or Decenber, 1918. 

Cc. W.8.,G. D. D., and Base Hosp., Bronx, N. Y., 
October, 1918—C apt. Prior Sincarr, Thaddeus 
MirTcHeLL and other men, and nurse of Ward 30 at 
hospital who recall Glenn A. McMaHon being patient 
with influenza. 

Moore, Mary (probably of Kans. or Pa.), mother 
of William Moore, pvt. Co. B, 304th Labor Bn., 
who died July, 1932, in Stillwater, Minn., is being 
sought. 

Newman, Mrs. Georgia, widow and beneficiary of 
Palmer Hugo NewMa\, is being sought. 

177TH Co., 57TH Reer., U. 8. Marines—Lt. Carl J. 
NoRsTRAND, a cpl. with an Irish name in Norstrand's 

latoon, and others who recall disability of Carmen 

UCCIARIELLO. 

118Tx Inr., Co. L, 30TH Inr.—2d Lt. Frank O. 
PERRIN (formerly of Rochester, N. Y.) and C 7 
Gustave F. Burxknarpt (formerly of Jer Cit 
J.) who know of the death in action of Pvt. 4. 
Smatz, October, 1918. 

28TH Inr., He. Co., Ist Div.—Sgts. Carl P. 
Hopces and Russell D. Tue1s, Cpls. Carl W. Carison 
and Charlie P. Reew and others who recall that Jesse 
D. Smrru lost his voice after return from hospital to 
Mendt, Germany, January, 1919. 

G. R. S. Unrr'304—Corbett H. Bunpy, Chas. A 
Curtpress, John M. Watiace, Mosby D. Woopson, 
WesTMORELAND, John Cassens and others who recall 
Harry R. Tearorp having rheumatism in Malicorn, 
France. 

3247Tn F. A., Brry. E—Former comrades who 
knew legal residence of Pvt. Emery D. Warren 
(now deceased) at time he entered service at Toledo, 
Ohio, April 25, 1918, can assist widow in establishing 
claim. 

503p Enors.—Pvts. Charles A. Harris, Thomas 
C. Reap and other men who recall injury to John 
Parker while loading timber in Vilbrage, France, 
while on detached service with 503d Engrs. 

477TH Inr., Co. A, 4TH Drv —Former comrades who 
recall stomach rupture suffered by Bob H. Counts 
for which he was operated upon at Base Hosp. No. 7, 
Toul, France. 

16TH Inrantry, Co. A, Ist Drv.—Runner of 
Co. A, known as “Wurrey,” last name probably 
OVERSTREET, to assist Horace - a with claim. 

Harper, Sydney G., age 37, 5 in., about 140 
Ibs., blue eyes, brown hair, aa. complexion, born 
Seattle, Wash. Patient in vets. hosp., Palo Alto, 
—* went AWOL Nov. 17, 1923. Missing since 
then. 

605Trn Enors., Co. F, and 74TH Enors., Co. A— 
Former comrades either in this country or in the 
A. E. F. who remember mental disability suffered by 
Henry Micnae.s, pvt., now incompetent. 

53p Inr., Co. D anv Sup. Co.—Ist Sgt. Martin, 
Sgt. Durcuer, Sparx, Gotman (or GotpMan), Billy 
Baker and others who recall injury to Charlie 
Calogero) C. Nicco.etti (known as “ Nick’’) at Camp 

orrest, Ga. 

American Hosp., Jornvrt_e pu Pont (near Paris) 
— Doctor nurse who recall her Scort of 

Depot Q. M. Office, Paris, having been patient in 
Oct. 1918, account ptomaine poisoning. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 
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STRAIGHT: 
KENTUCKY, 


BOURBON 


WHISG? 





DISTILLED 8Y 





MORPORATER 
Louisvitte, Ky. 
= 





HERES A REASONABLY PRICED Sail wmsner 


Are you one of those discriminating people who prefer a 
straight Kentucky whiskey? Then get acquainted with Crab 
Orchard. There’s a straight whiskey you can buy at a very 
reasonable price. Distilled in Old Kentucky, and bottled from 
the barrel, Crab Orchard is straight as a string. No artificial 


aging, no coloring added, it’s the real article at a fair price. 


| OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES WE RECOMMEND: 


OLD GRAND DAD OLD CROW MOUNT VERNON 
OLD TAYLOR SUNNY BROOK OLD OVERHOLT 
OLD McBRAYER HILL AND HILL HERMITAGE 


THE AMERICAN MEDICINAL SPIRITS COMPANY, INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





KENTUCKY BOURBON—STRAIGHT AS A STRING 





It’s irritating 
means...jangled nerves 


your teeth—drum on the table 


Yes, it’s irritating to listen to 
that constant, tuneless hum- 
ming—and more than that, the 
humming is a sign of jangled 
nerves. 

If you notice any of those 
telltale nervous habits in your- 
self —if you whistle through 


Copyright, 1¥s4, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


and it 


—then it’s time to start taking 
care of yourself. 

Get enough sleep—fresh air 
—recreation—and watch your 
smoking ... Remember, you 
can smoke as many Camels as 
you want. Their costlier tobac- 
cos never jangle your nerves. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand of cigarettes! 


HAVE RF UN! 
Send for F REE Game Book 


New—illustrated book a 
“» Waystotestnerves | (yay « 7 
...Faseinating! Ama, “wanes ee | 
ing! *‘Show up” your | Sanmumypecer: / 
friends, See if you a 
have healthy nerves 
Send fronts from 2 
packages of Camels 
with order-blank be- 
low. Free book is 
Sent postpaid. 


Canes never oer on vous wenves! | | 


— —, 
— ——_, 
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CLIP HERE... MAIL Now 


. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
" -B, Winston-Salem, oo 
J enclose fronts from 2 
Send me book of nervy 


packs of Camels 
© tests postpaid, 


PRINT NAME 
State. 


Offer expires December 31, 193. 
+ 4934 


CAMELS 


SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT 
.--THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 








